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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Cabinet Mission’s Plan for India 

ESPITE the success of the British Cabinet Mission in 

bringing together in conference the leaders of the principal 

parties in India the discussions which took place revealed 
an unbridgeable gap between the attitudes of the Congress and 
the Muslim League. The Mission accordingly, with the full 
approval of his Majesty’s Government, put forward its own 
plan, which is now being closely examined by the Indian leaders. 
It was made quite clear that this is not an award, a scheme 
which the British Government have decided upon, and are 
ready to enforce. It places squarely before the Indian people 
a carefully thought out and balanced plan whereby a Con- 
stitution can be settled by Indians for Indians. As Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence has made plain, the responsibility and the 
opportunity are theirs. Why, then, was it necessary for the Cabinet 
Mission to make a recommendation as to the broad basis of the 
Constitution? ‘The answer may be given in their own words: “Be- 
cause it became clear to us that not until that had been done was 
there any hope of getting the two major communities to join in 
setting up the constitution-making machinery.’ In other words, in 
the absence of agreement between the Indian parties, the Cabinet 
Mission had to propose the general framework within which 
agreement should be sought. At the same time they put before the 
Indian people with perfect clarity the alternative to agreement — 
“a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even civil war”. It is for 
the Indian parties to take this fateful decision. 

The scheme itself is a skilful blend of conflicting views. It 
rejects, for practical reasons of overwhelming cogency, the extreme 
Muslim claim for Pakistan, but, on the other hand, by an ingenious 
three-tier Constitution it offers the Muslims the opportunity of 
organizing their own essential interests, including in particular their 
own economic life, without incurring the grave dangers and weak- 
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nesses of setting up two independent States, There will be a central] 
All India Union, with its functions restricted to the absolute mini- 
mum of foreign affairs, defence, and communications. All other 
subjects will be administered by the Provinces, or at the discretion 
of the Provinces by provincial groups, which will be set up by the 
Provinces and to which will be entrusted such subjects as they 
desire to handle in common. These will presumably consist of 
matters which would normally be the responsibility of a Federal 
Centre, but which are not being allotted to the Central Union, 
The initial grouping puts the Pakistan Provinces into two separate 
groups, based on their geographical separation, and the rest of 
India, which is overwhelmingly Hindu, constitutes a third group. 

Provision is made for the Indian States to take part in the 
Constituent Assembly and to be included in the Union of India. 
The States will come in, so far as they decide to do so, on a 
voluntary basis of equality. Paramountcy can have no place in the 
Central Union. 

In view of the responsibilities that Britain has exercised hitherto, 
the proposals for dealing with minorities, among whom are 
presumably included the depressed classes, deserve attention. 
The minorities are not to be represented on the Constituent 
Assembly, but are relegated to an Advisory Committee, on which 
they are promised full representation of their interests. The 
Advisory Committee will make recommendations to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. It is probable that this method of focusing 
attention on the requirements for the protection of minorities is 
of more practical value than if a few minority representatives had 
been included in the Constituent Assembly, where their voices 
might have been drowned and their claims have received less than 
due consideration in the press of major problems. The arrange- 
ment proposed will, at any rate, ensure that the question of 
minorities comes up as a separate and weighty issue, with fully 
considered proposals put forward by a body on which the minori- 
ties will have had every opportunity of arguing their case. How 
these proposals will be received by the major communities, which 
must dominate the Constituent Assembly, cannot be foreseen. 
But the Cabinet Mission’s latest statement establishes a point of 
great significance for the minorities. The action taken to transfer 
sovereignty to the Indian people will be subject to adequate 
provision being made for the protection of the minorities; in other 
words, the British Government will satisfy themselves that the 
protection proposed is reasonable. 

An essential part of the whole proposals is the immediate 
establishment of an interim Government to administer the country 
while the Constitution is being worked out by the Constituent 
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Assembly. This would consist, with the exception of the Governor- 
General, entirely of Indians, resting on the support of the popular 
parties as disclosed by the recent elections. It would seem that to 
all intents and purposes this would be an autonomous Government, 
though theoretically subject to the Governor-General’s veto and 
the powers of Parliament. The necessity for such a Government 
standing on an indubitably popular basis is clear. It is needed for 
dealing with urgent administrative, economic, and social policies 
with the authority which popular support alone can give. Moreover, 
with the tide of nationalism running in full flood there is an intense 
demand for the immediate exercise of autonomous powers. 
Practical necessity and national sentiment and pride concur in 
demanding a Government that can act internally and externally 
on behalf of an autonomous country. If the constitutional pro- 
posals are accepted, there should be no great difficulty about 
setting up the interim Government, and such a Government 
should be able in turn to smooth the way to the constitutional 
developments. 

Unfortunately time slips by, while the Muslim League with 
marked deliberation summons a meeting of its working Committee, 
and the Congress occupies the interval by raising a number of 
fresh issues. Delay encourages the critical attitude which has 
become second nature to the Indian political parties, and affords 
opportunities for putting out claims and counter-claims. There 
is a real danger that the parties will involve themselves once more 
in their obstinate controversies; meantime it is satisfactory to 
note that the Cabinet Mission stands firm on its scheme, for it is 
only on that condition that there can be any hope of success. 


France Goes to the Polls again 

France will go to the polls again on Sunday, June 2. Although 
t is the third time the electorate has been consulted in less than 
eight months, the outcome of this latest trial of strength is not easy 
to predict, and the prophets are displaying unwonted caution. The 
referendum of May 5 confounded the experts. Since then they 
have been trying with varying degrees of conviction and ingenuity 
to explain away their miscalculation. 

Many of the explanations offered are over-subtle and misleading. 
lt is unwise to assume, for example, as has been widely done, that 
lissatisfaction with the Government’s consistent mishandling of 
the food problem was a major factor in the decision of many 
‘renchmen to say ““No” to the Constitution. That dissatisfaction 
was, and is, widespread, is not open to doubt. Indeed it is a mild 
word to describe the almost universal sentiments of disillusion and 
disgust. But such feelings, had they played any important part at 
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all, would have been more likely to increase than to diminish the 
tendency to apathy and abstentionism on which the left wing 
parties quite openly counted to secure the passage of the Con- 
stitution. ‘Ten days before the referendum the unattached voter 
was oppressed by a sense of bitter frustration. An electoral law, 
adopted without any reference to the electorate, appeared to con- 
demn France to be governed for an indefinite period by a sterile 
coalition of the three big parties, none of which was able to secure 
a majority in the country. The party machines, a new and dis- 
concerting factor in French political life, had become all-powerful, 
and the processes of government were rapidly degenerating from 
comedy into farce. Since nothing the ordinary voter could do 
appeared capable of provoking the slightest change in this state 
of affairs, where party labels were everything and programmes 
nothing, the most dignified course appeared to be abstention. 

In these circumstances the confidence of the Communists, with 
their highly disciplined electoral troops, seemed amply justified. 
They were further encouraged by the somewhat unexpected 
graciousness of M. Molotov when, at the beginning of the Paris 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, he accepted the participation of 
France in discussion of the peace treaties. It was at this time that 
a poll of the French Institute of Public Opinion gave the Con- 
stitution a comfortable majority. 

During the final stages of the referendum campaign, however, 
there was a decided change in the atmosphere. The Communists 
heavily overplayed their hand, exhibiting an almost cynical con- 
tempt for the electorate which was astonishing in so able a tac- 
tician as M. Jacques Duclos. ‘The Socialists were officially in favour 
of the Constitution, but to many of them the prospect of govern- 
ment by a single Assembly in which dictatorial powers would be 
wielded by the largest party — and that party their neighbours on 
the left — could offer few attractions. They refused to conduct 
a joint campaign with the Communists, who have since accused 
them bitterly of lukewarmness and worse. ‘The campaign speeches 
of M. Felix Gouin and M. Daniel Mayer were indeed strikingly 
lacking in fervour. It is interesting to speculate whether the 
Socialists would have given even official support to the Constitu- 
tion if M. Léon Blum had been in France at the time the decision 
was taken. Undoubtedly many of the rank and file of the party 
voted ““No’’. 

The M.R.P. and the Radicals were quick to seize the advantages 
presented to them by the combination of over-emphasis and pusil- 
lanimity among their opponents. Although hampered by some 
rather dubious allies on the extreme right, they were able to appear 
in the easy réle of defenders both of republican principles and of an 
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electorate that was in imminent danger of being made a fool of. 
At the same time, the Paris Conference was obviously meeting 
serious obstacles which it was difficult not to attribute in large part 
to M. Molotov, whose return to grace had evidently been only a 
temporary aberration. 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that the vote of May 5 was 
in fact, what it appears on paper, a vote against the proposed 
Constitution not for any extraneous reasons connected with the 
inadequacy of rations, but because the Constitution was believed 
by a large number of voters to provide insufficient safeguards 
against attempts to install a single party system of government. 
The motives of the party which supported the Constitution most 
fervently were mistrusted if only because this party was the one 
most likely to benefit from its defects. Moreover, the Communists 
have not yet succeeded in persuading a majority of the electorate 
to accept their protestations of independence from Moscow at 
their face value, and in consequence every unpopular Russian 
gesture inevitably costs them votes. 

For the same reason, the Communists seem unlikely to increase 
very considerably their representation in the new Constituent 
Assembly to be elected on June 2. At the fairly early stage in the 
campaign when these lines were written it appeared probable that 
the principal gains could be made by the two parties (Radicals and 
P.R.L.) which have not been associated with the Government 
during the past seven months. The Radicals in particular may be 
expected to win many votes both from the Socialists, who cut an 
unheroic figure over the referendum, and from the M.R.P., who 
are no longer covered by the mantle of General de Gaulle. The 
new extreme right party, the P.R.L., are well organized, have plenty 
ff money, and have obtained a valuable recruit in the person of 
M. Paul Reynaud. They are conducting their campaign with 
considerable virulence and have no scruples about making use of 
the difficult international situation as a weapon against the Com- 


munists. 


THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


HERE has not been a catastrophe on such a scale within 

Bf ie memory; probably never in all recorded history. 
Millions of people are threatened with starvation and 
leath.” ‘This was Lord Halifax’s summary of the situation in his 
ewell broadcast to the American people. In an equally stark 

| challenging statement, Mr. Hoover, on his return from a long 
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tour of the famine areas, declared, in effect, that the world was 
faced by the greatest potential famine in history, with only 30 to 60 
days’ supply of food in the famine areas of 27 nations, and five 
months to go to the next harvest. Nearly a third of the people of 
the world would be forced down to a 2,000-calorie level if no more 
relief were provided, and, of these, 300 million would be reduced 
to the goo-calorie basis of slow death. 

Yet it was as late as December, 1945 before it was generally 
recognized that a food crisis actually existed, and the spring of 
1946 before much was done about it, although U.N.R.R.A. had 
been pointing out the prospects months earlier. Much of the 
grain that might have been available had by then disappeared, and 
the farmers confirmed in their feeding policy. 

With such declarations as those of Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Hoover before us we naturally feel like asking—what does this 
appalling position really mean to particular areas?; how and why 
has such a situation arisen?; and finally, what is being done and 
should be done about it? An attempt to answer these questions 
might serve to make the whole position a little clearer. 

The food crisis will be particularly acute until August and 
September of this year, when the new harvest starts coming in, 
but, even if harvests this season are good, it will probably con- 
tinue during the 1946-7 crop year, although perhaps on a less 
serious scale; satisfactory levels are not likely to be reached for 
another four or five years. The immediate issue is to stop mass 
starvation during the next couple of months, with all the human 
misery and moral, political, and economic consequences involved, 
and, at the same time, to prepare long-term plans and policies. 

In Europe, the Emergency Economic Committee revealed as 
long ago as the beginning of February, 1946 that the diet of 
140 million people over the next few months would average less 
than 2,000 calories a day. Of this number 100 million would get 
1,500 calories or less, including large groups in some areas 
receiving the semi-starvation diet of 1,000 calories. (The average 
consumption per head per day in the United States is over 3,300 
calories and in the United Kingdom about 2,850 calories.) 
European diets were even worse as regards other nutritional 
elements—proteins, fats, vitamins, and minerals—and, needless to 
say, in palatability. Although the official rations, especially of the 
richer classes, have undoubtedly been supplemented in most 
countries by additional supplies from accumulated reserves and 
the black market, these reserves are now practically exhausted. 
The people of the cities and industrial areas bear the brunt of the 
famine, while the rural “self-suppliers”—about a third of the 
total in the European deficit areas—are fairly well fed. Only in 
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Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom would 
the urban population have an average diet of over 2,500 calories— 
i.e. a full efficiency level. 

The situation has become even worse since February. In the 
British zone of Germany the normal consumers’ ration was cut 
to 1,014 calories at the end of February, and is only being kept at 
this level by heroic efforts on the part of the British authorities. 
The ration in the American zone was reduced in the middle of May 
to 1,180 calories, while in the French zone the ration at the end of 
March was only gro calories. In May, Vienna had to drop to less 
than goo calories, while supplies to cover even that starvation level 
were practically at an end. The position is scarcely less desperate 
in other areas such as Greece, parts of Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Poland. U.N.R.R.A. Director-General La Guardia pointed 
out on May 17 that, in order to build up working stocks to a four- 
week level, and to maintain to the end of July the present low 
bread ration in Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, shipments from April to June would need to be about 2 
million tons. ‘To date they have been running seriously behind. 

The breakdown of health may come fairly rapidly now that 
many months of low rations have sapped the strength which the 
Germans, at any rate, were able to build up and maintain during 
the war. It would be a mistake to assume that simply because 
people in the streets—that is to say, those with sufficient stamina 
to move about—look not too starved, there are not many others 
who lack the energy to leave their dwellings at all. A study of the 
conditions in Holland after liberation revealed how erroneous 
were the optimistic judgments based on superficial observations. 
Mr. Hoover calculates, for instance, that 20 to 30 million of 
Europe’s children are physically sub-normal—hardly a good 
foundation for the future envisaged by the United Nations 
Charter. 

The immediate prospects in the Far East are at least as dismal. 
[he rations in some parts of India are down to 1,000 calories, and 
even 800. Unless further allocations are made for India, and, 
what is even more important, unless they are actually shipped, a 
further cut in cereal rations will be necessary throughout the 
country. The allocations up to July x already made to India are 
ess than half her estimated deficiency, and by the middle of May 
only about a quarter of this had been shipped. The situation in 
China is grave, with the country needing 500,000 tons of grain a 
month, while the present lack of transport allows for the distribu- 
tion of no more than 200,000 tons. Nevertheless, as much as 
possible is being shipped, in the hope that some way may be found 
of getting it into the interior. According to Mr. Hoover the crisis 
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has been aggravated by Russian removal of foodstocks from Man- 
churia. A critical situation has arisen in Malaya, which normally 
imported a third of its rice requirements. Japan, too, must have 
immediate assistance if the Occupying Forces are not to be faced 
with enormous political, economic, and administrative problems. 

As far as the African Continent is concerned, both South 
Africa and French North Africa are experiencing acute shortages 
as a result of particularly severe droughts. 

As for the period running from May 1 until the end of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Hoover has put minimum cereal import needs for the 
“deficit and famine”’ parts of the world at 14,484,000 tons (Europe, 
8,390,000 tons; Latin America, 1,000,000; South Africa and New 
Zealand, 198,000; Middle East, 100,000; Indian Ocean area, 
2,886,000; and Pacific Ocean area, 1,910,000). Total probable 
supplies to meet minimum needs are estimated at no more than 
10,897,000 tons (U.S.A., 4,220,000; Canada, 2,300,000; Australia, 
992,000; United Kingdom, 200,000; Argentina, 2,375,000; 
Brazil, 200,000; other Western Hemisphere States, 40,000; 
Burma, 75,000; Siam, 195,000; and a special shipment from Russia 
to France of 300,000 tons). A gap of some 3,600,000 tons remains, 
even on the assumption that the supplies referred to are actually 
moved—a somewhat optimistic assumption, perhaps, in view of 
America’s inability to meet all her commitments. For instance, 
during April shipments of American wheat and flour were 518,000 
tons below the goal of 1,100,000 tons, while the export deficit for 
the first four months of 1946 was 731,000 tons. Instead of clearing 
250,000 tons in the first week of May, only 25,000 tons of wheat and 
75,000 tons of flour were loaded. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that, as Mr. Hoover reported, while cereals can furnish 85 per cent 
of an emergency diet, there is also a great need of fats and special 
food for children. 

Can we expect conditions to improve after the next harvest? 
It is obviously much too early to make any accurate estimate, but 
the following rough general outline can be given. Prospects in 
Europe are considerably more favourable than last year, with the 
exceptions of Poland and Germany, where lack of good seed, 
fertilizers, and equipment will have a bad effect. But even in the 
best areas the output will not be up to the pre-war average. Crops 
in North America are not likely to be as good as last year, and the 
stocks accumulated during the war years will no longer be available 
to supplement supplies. The officials of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization believe that, even with better than average crops 
both this year and next, the food shortage will be critical until the 
1947 harvest. Current indications are that during 1946-7 the 
deficiency countries may need to import as much as 30 million 
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tons of wheat to reach even a “‘minimum subsistence level of 
nutrition’. At the same time, exports are not expected to be more 
than 20 million tons. If Continental Europe is to reach go per cent 
of the average pre-war consumption, there will have to be imports 
of 12-16 million tons grain equivalent. It is estimated that in the 
Far East imports of some 10 million tons of grain would be neces- 
sary to cover the gap between native crops and full grain consump- 
tion needs. The deficit in world exports of fats, oils, sugar, meat, 
and dairy products are likely to be even greater than for wheat, 
and, taking all foods together, the F.A.O. considers that exports 
would only cover two-thirds of requirements. All these estimates 
must be subject to a very wide margin of error, but it is likely tha* 
next year too there will be ample justification for Mr. Hoover’s 
appeal: “If mass starvation is to be prevented it will require 
constant effort.” 

Even after the 1947 harvest the world food shortages are likely 
to be acute for another three or four years. Sir John Orr has 
recommended to the Conference of Food Ministers in Washington 
that a new United Nations organization should be set up with the 
duty of distributing food to combat the famine, which he con- 
siders ‘‘will continue to plague the world for five years”. Recovery 
n Europe, for instance, will be slowed down by the cumulative 
effects of fertilizer shortages, lack of adequate equipment, and the 
necessity of building up livestock. 

The paragraphs above indicate in the very broadest outline 
how serious the position is, and that it will continue to be serious 
for some years. Now we can turn to the second main question: 
how did this come about? Since bread grains are the principal 
commodity involved in meeting the current crisis, an analysis of 
what has happened to the supplies of this commodity may be 
taken as an index of the whole position. The deficiency countries 
will be considered first, and then the supplying nations. 

The 1945 output of bread grains in Continental Europe was 
little more than half the pre-war average, and for bread consumption 
to be maintained at former levels imports would have had to be 
some 32 million tons as against 3.7 million annually. Many 
adverse factors contributed to this: an overall shortage of fertilizers 
following on low input and exhaustive farming during the war 
years; war damage and curtailment of sowing caused by military 
operations, minefields, and fortifications; lack of equipment, 
requisitioning of livestock, mass population shifts, insufficient 
labour, hasty land reform, and, finally, unfavourable weather. 

The food problems of Germany reflect all the above factors with 
particular intensity. The country was only 83 per cent self- 
sufficient at the best of times, and now it has lost about a quarter of 
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its food potential to Poland and Russia, while with shifts of 
population the numbers to be fed are roughly the same as in 1937. 
The partitioning into zones with little or no mutual trade has 
completely upset the normal movement of food from east to 
west, and Britain must cope with a zone which normally obtained 
half its food from outside. In the Russian zone the land reform 
affects production, temporarily at any rate. Everywhere lack of 
sufficient fertilizers is coupled with inadequate supplies of seeds 
and equipment. In the already heavily deficient British zone, the 
area under cereals in 1945 was 30 per cent below 1939, while the 
crop was down by 50 per cent. 

Poland and the Danubian countries were net exporters of food 
before the war, delivering mainly to the more industrial and 
urbanized Western European countries. The four Danubian 
countries (Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria) exported 
an average of nearly 14 million tons of wheat a year over the period 
1935-8. The 1945 crops, however, were only about a third of the 
pre-war level in Hungary, and half or less in the other three 
countries. In Poland, changes in frontier, movements of popula- 
tion, land reform, requisitioning, and the fighting combined to 
reverse the former food position, and Poland had to appeal to 
U.N.R.R.A. for 350,000 tons of wheat. 

It was not only in Eastern Europe that circumstances forced 
countries to depart from their normal practice and look for 
supplementary supplies from outside. North Africa, India, and 
South Africa became importers. ‘The drought in French North 
Africa reduced the wheat harvest to only 30 per cent of pre-war 
levels, and also killed half the sheep of the country. Drought 
reduced the South African crop by 40 per cent. The failure of 
winter rains in India will cause a serious drop in grain crops as a 
whole, and has led the Indian Government to ask for imports of 
wheat or rice amounting to 4 million tons for 1946. 

China proper is suffering from a partial failure of the 1945 rice 
crop, which yielded 6} million tons less than the pre-war average. 
Although Manchuria formerly sent considerable supplies of food 
to Japan, it is not likely to have any surplus this year. In Kwantung 
the rice crop was only 30 per cent of normal in important produc- 
ing areas, and in Formosa only 55 per cent. Production of rice 
in the Netherlands East Indies is well below the pre-war level, 
and the Philippine crop is down 60 per cent. In Japan, typhoons, 
floods, fertilizer shortages, and prolonged cold weather may reduce 
the rice crop to 80 per cent as compared with the years before the 
war. 

Before we turn to the main surplus countries, we should, of 
course, note the position in food products other than wheat, and 
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the reduced supplies of rice in the Far East. Collections from 
farmers have been greatly hampered in Europe because of the lack 
of sufficient feed grains and the disruption of transport. Reduced 
crops of potatoes, the other bulk source of energy, have also raised 
the demands for cereals. The supplies of rye—normally the 
chief bread grain for much of Central, Eastern, and Northern 
Europe—are at the lowest level on record, and worse than for any 
other grain. The barley crop in North Africa—used there for 
bread—was a complete failure, while smaller supplies in North 
America will mean practically no exports from there. Similarly, 
wheat requirements have been increased as the result of small 
maize crops in Mexico, Cuba, the Union of South Africa, Italy, 
and the Balkan countries, where maize is a staple part of the diet. 
Argentina had a short maize crop in 1945 and, in addition, used 
large quantities of the previous stocks of both maize and wheat for 
fuel. Official reports indicate that the new harvest will be below 
the pre-war average, although slightly better than last year. 
Maize supplies in the United States are below recent years because 
of the poor 1945 harvest. 

The position of livestock and livestock products has deterior- 
ated badly in the European areas as a result of the war and the 
deficiencies in feeding stuffs, although in North America the 
reverse was the case. Indeed, taking the world as a whole, we 
find that the decline was only about 5 per cent. Vegetable fats and 
oilseeds are in short supply, owing to reduced production, 

difficulties of collection, and increased local consumption in the 
Far East, low yields of olive oil in the Mediterranean countries, 
and less whale oil than expected as a result of storms in the 
Antarctic. The estimated total volume of exports will be little 
more than half the pre-war figure, and, at the same time, total 
supplies in importing countries are down by 2o per cent. 

The main problem, however, is the acquisition of adequate 
supplies of wheat. The four chief exporting countries (Canada, 
\ustralia, Argentina, and the United States), taken together, 
exported an annual average of 11.7 million tons for the crop years 

1934 5-1938/9, with average year-end stocks! of 11.8 million tons. 
(he shipments for 1945-6 are expected to reach 23.7 million tons 
87 per cent from the U.S.A. and Canada), with end stocks at 11.1 
million. Thus, while end stocks will be brought down to about 
pre-war level, exports should be twice as high. This increase is 
entirely due to expansion in North America, drought having 
reduced prospective shipments from Australia and Argentina to 
well below the pre-war average. Both Canada and the United 
States had the benefit of excellent war-time crops, with end stocks 

1 The crop year ends on July 31. 
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reaching nearly four times normal in 1943. U.S. shipments fo; 
1945-6 are scheduled to reach 10.7 million tons (0.9 average in 
the years before the war), and Canadian shipments 10 million tons 
(4.7 pre-war average). During the war years it was part of ; 
deliberate policy to feed large quantities of wheat to animals, and 
thus to save shipping space by sending more meat and dairy 
produce abroad rather than bulky grain. This feeding reached its 
maximum in 1944-5, when animals in the U.S.A. consumed 7.4 
million tons (3.3 million pre-war average), and in Canada 2.0 
million tons (0.8 million pre-war). Even for 1945-6 the forecast 
was 6.7 million tons in the U.S.A., and 1.7 million tons in Canada— 
a total of 8.4 million tons, as against 4.1 million tons before the 
war. Once a policy of heavy feeding to animals has been adopted 
in farming practice a lot of readjustment is necessary before 
farmers can go back to the old system. And change-over is even 
more difficult unless price ratios make an alteration of farming 
policy a paying proposition. Nevertheless, it is a peculiar com- 
mentary on world organization that, in what is perhaps the greatest 
food crisis of all time, over twice as much wheat as before the war 
is still being fed to animals. 

To summarize the position: world import requirements of 
wheat and flour for the crop year 1945-6 were originally estimated 
at 32 million tons, or over double the pre-war net import trade, 
but they have since been scaled down considerably to meet the 
serious situation created by an inadequate flow of supplies. At 
the same time, total existing supplies (opening stocks and crops') 
in the two main current surplus areas, the United States and 
Canada, were calculated to be about 21 million tons above the 
pre-war average (in the U.S.A. 37.6 million tons as against 23.5 
million, and in Canada 17.1 million tons as against 10.3 million), 
while the total world wheat crop for 1945, according to the last 
official estimate of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, was only 
some 8 per cent below the 1935-9 average. It would, therefore, 
appear on balance that for the world treated as a whole there need 
have been no disastrous shortage had administrative and price 
policy been adequate, and transport conditions favourable. 

We now come to our third question: what has been and what is 
being done about it? On the international plane, the Combined 
Food Board and U.N.R.R.A. have so far obviously been the most 
important bodies, but the F.A.O. should take over increasing 
powers. However, U.N.R.R.A. can only distribute what is 
allocated to it by the Combined Food Board, and the Board, in 
turn, can only allocate what the various supplying countries make 
available. Moreover, it is not a procurement agency as far as 


1 That is, stocks as at August 1. 
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wheat is concerned. The most important issue, therefore, is the 
policy of the food exporters. However, the measures adopted in 
the deficit countries can also make a great difference to the volume 
and direction of shipments. 

At the Emergency Conference of Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture on April 3 European delegates gave a picture of the 
steps being taken in their respective countries. The rationing of 
bread and the use of a higher extraction rate have been widely 
adopted on the Continent, and have been supplemented in several 
cases by restrictions on the feeding of bread grains to animals. 
Resolutions were adopted at the Conference calling for the use of 
every possible means of bridging the gap up to the next harvest, 
and of ensuring that the harvest should be brought in and autumn 
sowing undertaken with minimum delay. It was clear that there 
must be increased ploughing up, and a greater production of bread 
grains in 1946-7. 

The United Kingdom is in a rather special position in the whole 
food picture. It is not only a heavy net importer itself, but has 
special responsibilities in areas like India and the British Zone in 
Germany, both of which are making heavy calls on world supplies. 
The British net contribution can only be indirect—the diversion of 
incoming ships to more needy areas, and the further reduction of 
stocks, with all the continued restriction on domestic consumption 
involved. Hence, in order to help with the food emergency, 
Britain diverted 200,000 tons from incoming supplies in April, 
with the United States agreeing to replace this amount later. 
However, as the conditions became still worse, Mr. Morrison 
agreed in Washington to turn over another 200,000 tons, with no 
provision whatever for replacement—a daring move when stocks 
ire said to be already low, allowing for irregularity of supplies 

rom abroad. In addition, Britain is sending large quantities of 
barley and potatoes to meet the crisis in North-West Germany. 
he extent of these British contributions is more apparent when 
set against the domestic background. Consumer rationing has 
een continued, and in the case of fats, bacon, dried eggs, meat, 

| preserves is even below the war-time level; since February, 
i946 the extraction rate of flour has been successively raised from 
So to go per cent; in May there were reductions in supplies of 
grain for distilling, in the size of the standard loaf, in the produc- 
tion of biscuits and similar products, and in the output of cake, flour, 
confectionery, and beer. Also a campaign has been launched to 
prevent wastage of food. Meanwhile, the war-time policy is being 
applied to domestic land utilization. 

(he more important question is, as already stressed, what the 
big supplying countries—particularly the North American— 
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have been doing. Canada expected to ship ro million tons of grain 
in 1945-6 and had actually exported about 7 million tons by the 
end of March, entirely meeting commitments. During March 
the Government announced a 9-point programme to expand food 
production generally, and, in particular, to make available larger 
supplies of wheat for export. One measure, for instance, allows 
the farmers to take payment for immediate wheat deliveries at any 
time during the next three years. ‘This measure was designed to 
encourage the farmers to unload their stocks by providing them 
with relief from current income tax. But, in view of the fact that 
the Canadian price ceiling is $1.55 per bushel while the new 
American price (excluding the 30 cents bonus to May 25) in 
Canadian currency equivalent is about $2.35, farmers are already 
expressing dissatisfaction. 

The various measures taken in the United States must, unfor- 
tunately, be considered in the light of failure to meet export 
commitments. It was as late as April, 1946 before the Govern- 
ment started the system of requiring millers to reduce the produc- 
tion of wheat flour for domestic use by 25 per cent as compared 
with 1945. At the same time, in order to speed up the flow of 
supplies, a bonus of 30 cents a bushel was announced for wheat 
delivered before May 25, under the certificate system. This plan 
meant that the farmers could take payment at any time between 
the date of delivery and March 31, 1947, and thus have the advan- 
tage of any rise in price. Also from May 13 the general wheat price 
ceiling was increased by another 15 cents (at the end of March, 
1946 No. 2 Hard, cash Chicago, stood at $2.00 per bushel). Thus 
the price ratio was changed in favour of wheat delivery rather 
than stock-feeding. Similarly, higher ceilings were fixed for 
maize, oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. In order to be sure 
that enough of the 1946 crop should be available for export, the 
Government has ordered that producers must offer for sale to 
the elevators at least half their deliveries, while the elevators and 
commercial buyers must, in turn, set aside half of this for sale to 
the Government. Control near the source is thus assured. Other 
measures included restrictions on the use of wheat by feed manu- 
facturers, prohibition of the use of wheat and wheat products for 
beer and alcohol, and a voluntary conservation programme, 
including lower weight for loaves of bread and rolls. ‘These 
measures will be continued during the 1946-7 crop year. The 
American authorities hope to reduce consumption in that period 
by 50 million bushels, and that total exports will be some 250 
million bushels, or about a quarter of the expected crop. This 
figure is much lower than for the current year, since surplus 
stocks will no longer be available. All these steps taken by the 
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United States should be very helpful in the future, but it is most 
unfortunate that similar action was not apparent six months 
earlier to meet the more immediate crisis. 

Of the other main wheat exporters, Australia has a sowing 
target of about 15 million acres, or some 40 per cent above the 
previous year. It is hoped to harvest a crop of 200 million bushels, 
as against this year’s low output of 145 million. There has been 
little information about the sowing policy in Argentina. 

Now we turn to our last point—what should be done? 

What is needed, in effect, is adequate national planning, 
co-ordinated on the international level, to ensure necessary sow- 

ngs, to get the food off the farms, moved to the port, and distri- 
buted where needed. 

A major mistake in 1945-6 was the failure of Governments to 
take action soon enough, i.e. right after the harvest before supplies 
jisappeared. ‘The lesson to be learned is obviously to avoid this 
y preparing plans well ahead. 

Another vital and rather obvious lesson to be learned from past 
experience is that farmers, like other folk, will generally tend to 
do what they think it pays them to do. If the price ratios are such 
that the farmer can gain more by feeding grain than by sending it 
to the elevators, it will take more than propaganda to make him 
stop feeding wheat, and it was three-quarters of the way through 
the 1945-6 crop year before wheat prices in the U.S.A. were 
raised sufficiently to turn the ratio in favour of wheat delivery. It 
cannot be stressed too often that by far the most important issue is 
getting the grain off the farms. 

But there is not only the question of getting the farmers to 
leliver the wheat, but of controlling the use of that wheat. The 

y American system of Government purchasing of a quarter 
f the deliveries at the elevators is an example of an effective way 

ensuring that the amount required for export is really obtained. 

During a great part of the 1945-6 crop year the United States 

| difficulties—which might have been overcome—in getting 

od to the ports. Shortage of fuel had the same effect in 
yentina. There are reports, too, that Brazil could have moved 

food but for transport shortages. On the other side of the 
ture, distribution in needy areas like China and parts of Europe 
been badly held up by inadequate transport facilities. The 
vision of sufficient transport must, therefore, be co-ordinated 
| greater extent with other developments. 

is certain, too, that some sort of international organization 

broader basis must carry on the work of allocation, and, to 

extent, distribution at present undertaken by the Combined 

id Board and U.N.R.R.A.—both of which may wind up at the 
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end of 1946. But the real issue is the attitude and effective policies 
of the individual countries, and it is doubtful if any international 
body could have executive supra-national powers at the present 
stage. 


E. P. W. 


AUTONOMY IN THE VAL D’AOSTA 


THE HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


AL D’AOSTA is a familiar name to the tourist and moun- 
taineer in this country. It has only of late come into the 
forefront of political news, at the time of the liberation of 
North Italy, and little attention has so far been paid to the interest- 
ing experiment of local autonomy which is going on in that smal! 
territory. The success or failure of that experiment may have 
some influence upon the settlement of Italy’s disputed frontiers. 

The Valley, leading from the Piedmontese plain up to the highest 
peaks of the Alps, is well defined as to its natural boundaries. It 
forms a sort of rectangle, three sides of which are constituted by 
the massifs of Monte Rosa, Mont Blanc, and Grand Paradis, al 
of them well above 12,000 feet. It opens out towards Italy and the 
south at Pont Saint Martin. From the main valley of the Dora 
Baltea several lateral valleys branch off in different directions 
The total area of the territory is about 3,260 sq. km.; the population 
is little over 95,000. ‘'wo important road passes, the Col of the 
Great Saint Bernard and that of the Little Saint Bernard, lead 
over to Switzerland and France; but both commerce and the 
main international traffic make little use of them, as snow renders 
them impracticable during eight or nine months in the year. For 
over half a century there has been talk about the piercing of a Mont 
Blanc tunnel. It would connect the last Italian village, Cour- 
mayeur, with Chamonix in the Haute Savoie, and would afford 
a short-cut between Northern Europe and the South. 

This comparative isolation, which constitutes the main geo- 
graphic feature of the territory, also accounts for its historical 
fate. From the time when the Romans established their rule over 
the native population of the Salassi (a Celto-Ligurian tribe) and 
founded Augusta Praetoria in 23 B.c., the territory passed under 
the influence of the Burgundians, and from the eleventh century 
onwards under the rule of the House of Savoy (1032). Val d’Aosta 
is the oldest dominion of the House of Savoy on the Italian side 
of the Alps. In 1191 the Count Thomas I granted the Valdétains a 
Charter of Franchises which came later to be described as the 
Magna Charta of the freedom of the Valley. However inaccurate 
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that description may be, the fact remains that, alone among the 
possessions of the House of Savoy, the territory of Aosta was 
always considered as a separate unit (Patria Augustae) with its 
local aristocracy and its own representative institutions. While 
other parts of the Duchy, such as Savoy, were from the sixteenth 
century onwards directly submitted to the rule of the Crown, 
Val d’Aosta maintained its character of pays d’Estat until a much 
later date. 

In that same sixteenth century which saw the beginnings of the 
new forms of absolute and centralized government, the Valley — 
owing also to the fact that it had survived for a time as the only 
possession of the House of Savoy which was not submerged by 
the troops of her powerful neighbours — evolved a type of 
government of its own, in the shape of the powerful Conseil des 
Commis. The authority of this Council went so far as to negotiate 
the neutrality of the territory with the French. The Valley 
became known by the title of /a Pucelle as illustrative of the fact 
that it had been spared foreign invasion. This is what the greatest 
Valdétain historian, De Tillier, wrote of the powers and character 

{ the Council towards the middle of the eighteenth century: 
it has never been dependent upon any of the sovereign magis- 
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trates of Savoy and of Piedmont; it does not acknowledge any 
superior authority other than the sacred person of the King, to 
whom alone appeal can be made against the sentences, orders, 
and decrees of the Council. Its competence, as a representative 
body, extends to all the affairs of State, war, economics, and 
politics, as well as to those relating to public health and security.” 

From 1770 onwards the Conseil des Commis became a purely 
consultative body. The legislation of Piedmont and Savoy was 
extended to the Valley. The Revolution and the Restoration 
completed the cancellation of any remaining traces of local 
autonomy. With the unification of Italy the Valley became a part 
of the Kingdom, a circondario of the Provincia of Turin. During 
the Fascist régime Aosta was raised to a province. This was done 
not so much in order to please local feelings, as to submit the 
territory more directly to the control of the central Government. 

The population of the Valley, from Pont Saint Martin to 
Courmayeur, is on the whole homogeneous. It belongs to the 
same stock of Alpine population which inhabits the neighbouring 
territories of the French Tarentaise and of the Swiss Valais. The 
mountain barrier did not operate as a racial barrier. The dialects 
which are spoken on the three sides of the Alps are very similar. 
It is a patois remand of Provengal origin, entirely different from the 
Piedmontese dialect. Only in the Valley of Gressoney, léading up 
from Pont Saint Martin to the Monte Rosa, are there some areas 
where a German dialect is spoken. It was imported by a German 
colony which crossed the mountain from Zermatt towards the 
thirteenth century and settled at Gressoney and Issime. 

In the last eighty years a steady stream of Italian immigration 
has been coming into the Valley. It reached its climax in the 
twenties and thirties of the present century, a period of intense 
industrial development. The crossing of new blood has on the 
whole been beneficial. The old plagues of mountain population — 
goitre and cretinism—have almost completely disappeared. 
Within one generation the new immigrants usually become 
completely assimilated by the Valdétain element. Many families 
of Italian descent and with Italian names consider themselves as 
pure Valdétains and think and act as such. Only the large colony 
of more recent immigrants around the factories of Aosta and 
Verrés have given rise to friction, but the causes have always been 
mainly economic. 

The official language of the Valley has for centuries been the 
French language. The names of the villages and sites are French, 
and so are the names of the families of Valdétain descent. At no 
time, however, has the fact of speaking a different language been 
interpreted as a racial barrier between the Vald6tain and the 
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Italian, nor as a link binding the country politically to France or to 
Switzerland rather than to Piedmont or to Italy. 

Of the loyalty of the Valdétains to their sovereigns history 
provides innumerable examples. Thus, at the time of the first 
French invasion of 1691, the Conseil des Commis voted an order 
of the day which stated: 

‘‘Nous Vous exhortons 4 encourager Vos gens a tenir ferme. 
Nous ressentons bien sensiblement Vos malheurs, mais si Vous 
faites réflexion que c’est pour nous maintenir sous |’obéissance 
d’un souverain 4 qui nous sommes liés depuis tant de siécles et 
pour nous maintenir dans nos biens, dans notre liberté et dans 
notre patrie, Vous souffrirez ces malheurs avec moins de peine 
et Vous pouvez assurer ces peuples que le Conseil aura égard a 
leur zéle, a leur fidélité, 4 leurs malheurs.” 

After the short-lived French occupation of 1704-1706 De Tillier 
wrote: “Si les Valdétains, pendant ces deux années de crise, ont da 
obéir A une puissance étrangére, la force seule les y a contraints, 
mais leurs coeurs sont demeurés fidéles 4 leur Prince iégitime.” 

The Valley again found itself under French domination during 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic rule. It is important to notice 
that it was embodied in an Italian department (the Département de 
la Doire) with Ivrea as the capital and a territory extending as far 
as Chivasso. 

The Valdétain soldier has always been celebrated for his courage 
and endurance. At the time of the French invasions, the deeds of 
some of the leaders in the resistance, such as Captain Darbelley 
and Captain Chamonin — the hero of the Col du Mont — became 
almost legendary. During the wars of the Risorgimento the 
behaviour of the “petits Piémontais qui parlent frangais’’ was 
praised by impartial foreign observers. In the first world-war 
the Alpine Battalion of Aosta was the only Alpine unit to be 
awarded the gold medal for valour. In the second, scores of young 
Valdétains were sent to die in distant lands for the sake of Mus- 
solini’s ambitions. Finally, during the resistance of North Italy, 
the partisans of the Valley were strong enough to establish them- 
selves in Valtournanche and in Cogne for several months. They 
did valuable work in harassing the German occupation troops, and 
in reprisal a considerable number of hostages were shot and 22 
villages were burnt down. 

Like all mountaineers, the Valdétain is of a taciturn and almost 
melancholic nature. A sound, almost fanatical Catholic, he dis- 
trusts all innovations. Loyalty to the King and the Church, 
listrust of the State, hatred for the tax-collector: these, until not 
long ago, summed up his political creed. On two occasions, 
however, the peace-loving Valdétains did not recoil from armed 
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insurrection: the so-called régiments des socques were a movement of 
open rebellion against the yoke of Napoleon and, fifty years later, 
against the anti-clerical Government of Turin. 

Emigration, both temporary and permanent, has for centuries 
been the only remedy to the constitutional poverty of the land. 
It was directed mainly towards France. Paris has a large Valdétain 
colony, and the Valdétain emigrants form a close association. 
They maintain close connections with their native country 
through a paper — the Bulletin de la Vallée d’ Aoste — published 
in Paris by a Valdétain editor. The paper was entirely loyal to 
Italy up till September, 1945. 

The economic life of the Valley is on the whole backward and 
deficient. A consequence of this has been the gradual depopula- 
tion of the mountain settlements. The territory is entirely depen- 
dent on the Italian plain for its supply of cereals, wine, etc. The 
only export is fontina, a cheese much appreciated and widely sold 
in North Italy. The recent development of mineral industry and 
water-power exploitation is closely associated with the economic 
life of the Peninsula. The only iron-ore to be found in Italy is that 
of Cogne. The coal of La-Thuile, however poor in quality, is an 
asset given Italy’s lack of coal-mines. The water-power plants 
supply much of the energy needed by the big industries of 
Piedmont and Lombardy. A remarkable development of tourist 
accommodation is in progress, owing to large-scale investments 
of Italian capital. 


THE AUTONOMIST MOVEMENT 

Before the complete unification of Italy the French-speaking 
character of Val d’Aosta never gave rise to discussion. The free 
use of the French language had solemnly been recognized by the 
House of Savoy. In fact, until the cession of Savoy to France, 
the sub-Alpine State was a bi-lingual community. French was still 
largely used in Piedmont by the aristocracy and the upper classes 
down to the end of last century. The Statuto of Charles Albert 
(1848) contains a clause ensuring the deputies of Savoy and Val 
d’Aosta the right of using the French language in Parliament. 

After 1860 a process of Italianization began. It was the natural 
consequence of the afflux of new immigrants and of intermarriage, 
but it was also the result of deliberate action on the side of the 
Italians. The teaching of French was suppressed in the secondary 
schools in 1879. It survived, alongside with the teaching of 
Italian, in the elementary schools. In 1911 it was reduced to one 
hour a day. The French language was, however, still largely in 
use at the time of the advent of the Fascist régime. It was kept 
up by family tradition and through the influence of a far from 
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illiterate clergy. The newspapers (there were four of them in 
1919) were still published in French, or were bi-lingual. 

The attempt to alter the traditional character of the country 
was bitterly resented by the local population. Many protests were 
raised by the Communes against the gradual suppression of 
French. In 1919 a Ligue Valdétaine pour la protection de la langue 
francaise was constituted. The defence of the language and folk- 
lore which it set forth as its aim received the sympathy and 
support of eminent Italian personalities, such as F. Ruffini, A. 
Graf, and Benedetto Croce. 

In the same year the Ligue drew up a memorandum which was 
presented to the Head of the Italian Delegation at the Peace 
Conference, V. E. Orlando. This document can be considered as 
the first draft of the autonomist movement. It pressed for the 
teaching and use of the French language and the gradual decen- 
tralization of administration. 

These requests were met with kind words; but no action was 
taken. Whatever hopes there might have been for the acceptance 
of such requests by a democratic Italy, they were soon brought to 
an end by the advent of Fascism. 

The policy adopted by Fascism towards the Val d’ Aosta followed 
on the whole the same lines as that adopted towards all other 
minorities annexed by Italy in consequence of the peace treaties. 
No regard was paid to the fact that these populations had for 
centuries been the most loyal subjects of their Italian rulers. 
Fascism thus sowed the seeds of the disaffection of the Valdétains 
towards Italy, and contributed to their gradually coming to think 
of themselves as an alien minority. 

As a result of Fascist policy, the teaching and public use of 
French were prohibited; the names of the villages were Italianized; 
Fascist officials, incompetent and most of them southerners, filled 
the administrative posts. Emigration, which had been a source of 
wealth to the country, was hampered and finally stopped. To 
these other causes of grievance were added. The Fascist régime 

incided with an intense industrial development of the Valley. 
The Cogne iron-ore together with the coal from La-Thuile 
assumed a particular value in the autarkic plans of Mussolini. 
Hydro-electric power-stations were set up in all parts of the 

untry, with little regard to the damage which the diversion of 
the waters caused to the pastures and to an age-long and highly 
developed system of irrigation. 


\ similar case is that of the Waldensian (Protestant) valleys around Pinerolo. 

staunchest supporters of the French language and tradition were the 
isters of the Waldensian Church. The loyalty of the Waldensians to Italy 
ilways unquestioned, and was solemnly reasserted last year. 
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The expropriation of water-power was resented by the local 
population as an illegal and arbitrary action. The Communes 
considered the waters their property. They had, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, enfranchized them from the 
feudal lords, and paid a heavy price for the transaction. The 
Valley benefited little or nothing from the new acquisition of 
wealth which resulted from their exploitation. 

A worse consequence of Fascist oppression, though one that 
was less noticed at the time, was that opposition was compelled 
to go underground. The advent of Fascism in the Valley coin- 
cided with the development of an association known as La Feune 
Vallée d’Aoste. The association had no particular political bent, 
nor any avowed aim of illegal resistance. Its purpose was that of 
defending the Valdétain tradition, of preserving the use of the 
French language and of reviving old customs and folk-lore. 

Among the members of the Feune Vallée d’ Aoste one man soon 
emerged. He was a notary of Aosta, and his name was Emile 
Chanoux. It was largely due to his influence that the autonomist 
idea was formulated and became popular. In order to give the 
movement a wider background, Chanoux — himself an ardent 
Catholic — entered into contact with representatives of other 
French-speaking minorities in Piedmont, particularly with the 
Waldensians. On December 19, 1943 a clandestine meeting of 
Chanoux and his friends at Chivasso issued a ‘‘Declaration of the 
Representatives of the Alpine People’. This document asserted 
the necessity of a particular status for the populations of the 
Italian border, and laid down the programme of a threefold 
autonomy (political — cultural — economic) as the ultimate aim 
to be pursued. By December, 1943 the Resistance movement 
had already begun in North Italy. Chanoux became the soul of 
the partisan organization in Val d’Aosta. On May 18, 1944 he was 
arrested by the Fascist police and tortured to death. 

Never during the years of clandestine activity and during the 
first months of Resistance had the Valdétain autonomists asserted 
any intention of severing the Valley from Italy. The first hint of 
this idea appears to have been circulated only as late as the 
summer of 1944. It is probable, however, that the knowledge of a 
growing disaffection towards Italian rule and of the rise of the 
autonomist movement inspired some French circles with the idea 
of construing such sentiments into a demand for the reunion of the 
Valdétain territory to France. 

The idea must have come as something new and unexpected 
to most Frenchmen. It is impossible in fact to trace in French 
literature or politics up till 1945 any irredentist assertion about 
Val d’Aosta. Nobody in France ever showed any concern about 
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the fate of a brother-people beyond the Alps oppressed by a 
foreign yoke. At the time of the cession of Savoy to France, no 
claim was put forward by France concerning the Val d’Aosta as a 
territory inhabited by a French population. No French politician 
ever pointed to the Mont Blanc range as to an equivalent to the 
“ligne bleue des Vosges”. Unlike Alsace, Val d’Aosta never 
meant anything to French hearts. If its territorial status had to be 
altered, there would be more arguments in favour of it becoming a 
Swiss canton than of its wholesale annexation to France. 

During the winter of 1944-45 the French attitude began to take 
shape. During that terrible winter many disbanded partisans 
were obliged to take refuge in France. They were approached by 
French agents who tried to win them over to the idea of annexa- 
tion. With few exceptions the leaders remained faithful to the 
Italian cause. Alarmed by this news, the Committee of Liberation 
of North Italy on October 6, and the Italian Prime Minister 
Bonomi on December 16, 1944 addressed messages to the 
Vald6tains assuring them that their claims would be realized after 
the liberation of the territory. 

At the end of April, 1945 the German troops in the Valley 
came to an agreement with the Italian Partisan Command (which 
had been joined by two British officers) that the Valley would be 
completely evacuated without destruction. On April 28 Aosta was 
liberated by the partisans. In the night between April 28 and 
29 the first French patrols began to enter the Valley. ‘The appalling 
conditions of the mountain passes and the firm stand of the parti- 
san leaders prevented the French troops from carrying out an 
immediate and complete occupation of the Valley. 

The rest of the tale is well known through the accounts which 
were given by the press. A.M.G. and American troops took 
possession of the Valley on May 5. A Valdétain Prefect was 
appointed. A demand for an immediate plebiscite was set forth by 
a self-appointed Valdétain Committee of Liberation which had 
come over from France on the heels of the French troops. The 
lemand was turned down by the A.M.G. Provincial Commis- 
sioner. The new Valdétain authorities—the Prefect and the 
Provincial Committee of Liberation which had been in office before 
liberation — entered into negotiations with the Regional Com- 
mittee of Liberation of Turin and the Committee of Liberation for 
North Italy in Milan. A first draft of the Statute for the autonomy 

{the Valley was agreed upon. 

On June 5 the Executives of the five political parties which had 
taken part in the Resistance (Liberal, Christian Democrats, 
\ction Party, Socialist, and Communist) voted an Order of the 
Day in which, while declaring that ‘‘autonomy alone would suc- 
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ceed in cancelling 20 years of Fascist misgovernment’’ they 
endorsed the draft statute, and asserted their “complete and 
faithful loyalty to Italy”’. 

On August rg the Italian Cabinet passed two decrees estab- 
lishing a régime of autonomy for the Valley. The first decree 
contains the new Statute of the region; the second a series of 
economic provisions for the Valdétain territory. The decrees 
were promulgated on September 7. They came into force on 
January 1, 1946 with the end of Allied control in North Italy 
and the transfer of the North Italian territory to the Italian 
Government. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF AUTONOMY 

The Italian Cabinet, presided over by Parri, was anxious to 
stress the exceptional character of the provisions adopted on 
behalf of Val d’Aosta. At a Cabinet meeting on August 11, 1945, 
when the decision of granting autonomy to Val d’Aosta was 
announced, it had made it clear in an official statement that the 
Valdétain Statute should be considered as part of a group of 
general provisions for the status of “linguistic minorities” 
within the sovereignty of the Italian State. In fact, from the 
internal point of view, the concession of autonomy marks a 
sweeping change in the centralized structure which had hitherto 
been a distinctive feature of the Italian State. From the inter- 
national point of view it constitutes an almost unprecedented 
solution of the minority problem. The only precedent is to be 
found in the treatment of the Ruthenians laid down in the Treaty 
of St. Germain of September 10, 1919. It should be noticed that, 
in this case, the protection of minority rights had been ensured by 
international treaty. 

The first of the Italian decrees regarding the Val d’Aosta 
establishes a system of local government on a democratic basis. 
The Italian-speaking territories of the plain around Ivrea are 
severed from the Province of Aosta and united to the province of 
Turin. The new unit thus resulting bears the name of Circo- 
scrizione autonoma Valle d’ Aosta. It is to be governed by a freely 
elected Council of the Valley. The Council in turn will elect 
among its members a President and a Giunta of five members. 
Until elections can be held, the members of the Council are to be 
appointed by the five parties. 

The President, the Giunta, and the Council control the whole 
administration of the Valley, with the exception of the main public 
services still controlled by the State: the judiciary, communica- 
tions, and the army. The personnel of local administration, 
including the schools, will be appointed by the Council. The 
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President-elect will be responsible for the maintenance of public 
order, and has all the powers which formerly belonged to the 
Prefect. ‘The liaison between the local and the central Govern- 
ment is ensured by a Mixed Committee, composed of two officials 
of the Italian State and of one Valdétain representative. The 
Committee supervises the actions of the local administration from 
the point of view of legitimacy but not from that of expediency. 
The French language is restored to a position of complete equality 
with the Italian, both in the elementary schools and in the secon- 
dary ones. The Valley is entitled to elect one Deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly; it will form for that purpose an indepen- 
dent constituency.' Italian law is the general law of the land, and 
all Italian subjects will enjoy equal rights in the Valley. 

The second decree provides for the financial basis of the local 
government. This will be ensured by a proportional distribution 
of the public revenue between the Valley and the State. Two- 
thirds of the revenue from water-power taxation will be ceded to 
the Valley. The new plants will be, for a period of 99 years, 
entirely under the control and taxation of the local authorities. 
Finally, in view of the “particular necessities and geographical 
situation’? of the Valley, its territory will be constituted into a 
free zone, that is to say, the import of goods will not be subject to 
Italian Customs. Such goods, however, as constitute State 
monopolies or are subject to special licence (salt, tobacco, alcohol, 
etc.) will not benefit by the exemption. The free zone statute is 
considered an experiment, and will last for three years. After that 
period it can be made permanent by an act of Parliament. 

On January 10, 1946 the first meeting of the Council took place 
in Aosta. Its members had been designated by the five leading 
Parties. ‘The first President was elected. A new body of civil 
servants is being recruited among purely Valdétain elements. The 
main branches of local administration, such as tourism, agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce, public health, forestry, etc., have 
been severed from the central administration. The reconstruction 
f the villages which had been destroyed by the Fascists and 
Germans has begun. A large programme of public works (roads, 
reclaiming of waste land, etc.) has been ensured financial support 
y the Italian Treasury. The demand for the necessary supplies 
irom the Italian plain has been met regularly, notwithstanding the 
ncreasing difficulties of transport under which Italy is labouring. 
hese are remarkable and promising achievements; but it would be 

‘With the adoption of proportional representation, Italy has been divided 


nto regional constituencies (Piedmont, Lombardy, etc.) each of which will 
ect a complete list of representatives. 


* These words indicate the intention of fostering the tourist trade and of 
remedying the depopulation of the mountain areas. 
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undoubtedly premature to pass a judgment on the working of the 
new system after such a short period of trial. Some comments can, 
however, be made on its present and future. 

The granting of autonomy by the Italian Government was 
obtained by the Valdétains as it were by storm, and not without 
opposition. The sending of a Valdétain delegation to negotiate 
with the Italian authorities did not meet with the approval of the 
Allied Command. ‘This attitude was probably inspired by 
apprehensions of ‘the development of disruptive forces in the 
fragile structure of newly liberated Italy. The Italian Govern- 
ment, by conceding a special status to the Valley, gave the impres- 
sion of acting under the constraint of political necessity, choosing 
the lesser evil. Yet the Prime Minister Parri and his successor 
De Gasperi — both deeply convinced of the necessity of a thorough 
decentralization of Italian administration — showed a marked 
sympathy for the Valdétain autonomists, whose loyalty to Italy 
could not be questioned. They did what they could to meet their 
demands. 

There are no doubt some perplexing elements in the situation. 
For one thing, the action of a provisional coalition Government 
in bringing about such a far-reaching constitutional change as the 
grant of autonomy to a part of the national territory can be 
seriously questioned. It was, in fact, expressly stipulated that the 
two Decrees were to be submitted to the Constituent Assembly 
when it is formed, which body alone can have authority to sanction 
the constitutional issues which they involve.' This uncertainty as 
to the future of autonomy has fostered a feeling of mistrust 
among the Valdétains. They seem to be afraid of being cheated. 
Such fears have been enhanced by the bitter and, to say the least, 
unwise attacks which, in the name of State sovereignty, have been 
made against autonomy by some Italian political leaders of the old 
school, such as Croce and Nitti. 

Another cause of resentment is the solution adopted with regard 
to the exploitation of water-power. The great majority of the local 
population is convinced that the Valley has been unjustly deprived 
of its rights by the Italian Government and Italian financiers. 
They take no heed of the fact that, in all modern States, the 
control and exploitation of water-power has come to be regarded as 
a matter of national concern and planning.?* 

Finally, with the growing impatience of all relics of dependence 


1 Elections for the Italian Constituent Assembly are to be held on June 2 

? A plan for a rational exploitation of water-power is now being drafted under 
the control of the Valley authorities. The plan takes into account the interests 
of industries as well as those of agriculture. It follows the lines of the American 
T.V.A., and foresees an increase in total production of power from the present 
level of 1,300 million to 4,000 million kw. 
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upon Rome, the existence of a “mixed committee” controlling the 
administration, with a majority of two to one in the hands of the 
Government, is viewed as an intolerable check on the rights of 
home-rule and self-determination. 

Such causes of dissatisfaction would probably be overcome by 
the satisfactory working of autonomy, were they not further 
fostered by a ceaseless anti-Italian propaganda. The obvious 
imperfections of the Statute, as well as the uncertainty about 
Italy’s internal and international situation, have been turned into 
capital by all those who favour a quite different solution of the 
Valdétain question. This dissatisfaction has been disseminated by 
a score of minor demagogues who are active among the mountain 
folk. ‘They present the usual features of the intriguer who knows 
how to exploit the fanaticism of a small social group. It has also 
been fostered by the presence of French agents in the Valley. 

This anti-Italian propaganda has passed through different 
phases. At first it took the form of an open demand for a French 
annexation. The “quisling’’ Committee of Liberation which had set 
forth the demand for a plebiscite immediately after the liberation 
of the Valley openly asserted in one of its first proclamations the 
decadence of the House of Savoy and of the Roman Government. 
[he proclamation further asserted the will of the Valdétains to 
“become again a free people’’, to “to be reunited to their great 
fatherland’, to break the chains of serfdom. It ended with the 
cry: ‘“Vive la Vallée d’Aoste libre! Vive la France!” 

After the refusal of a plebiscite and the beginning of the 
negotiations with Rome the propaganda took another turn. It 
endeavoured to convince the population that autonomy was but a 
dream, and a means by which the Italians were trying to gain 
time. When autonomy was granted, its opposers immediately 
declared that, in its present form, it was unacceptable (“‘l’autonomie 
est une farce”). ‘They denounced those who had upheld and 
negotiated it as “‘sold to the Italian High Command and to the 
Italian financiers”, and as no better than Fascists. The newly 

med association L’ Union Valdétaine openly set forth the demand 

“an international guarantee of the rights of the Valdétain 
people”. The cry for a plebiscite was raised once again. The 
gitation culminated in a mass demonstration which took place in 
Aosta on March 26 of this year. It had been clearly organized 
outside the Valley, and petered out rather lamentably without any 
ntervention of armed force. 

[t is difficult — nor is this indeed the proper place — to estimate 

part played by the French in this game. ‘The French demands, 
t appears, only concern the territory of Briga and Tenda (farther 
he south and much nearer the coast), and some small recti- 
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fication of frontier. But on the other hand French semi-officia! 
sources have made it clear that wherever in North Italy “the 
inhabitants have spontaneously and clearly manifested their 
feelings towards our country . . . nothing shall be opposed to their 
will, which they might be called upon to express freely”. In the 
case of the Val d’Aosta it was added that “France has no claims; 
but we cannot forget that this land, savoyard et catholique, has 
preserved the French language notwithstanding Fascist persecu- 
tions” (Le Monde, May, 1945). 

Unfortunately it cannot be denied that while, in its early stages, 
the attempt to win over the Valdétains to the idea of annexation was 
on the whole unsuccessful, the idea has now taken some root, and a 
number of people have gradually slipped over from their initial 
autonomism into accepting — even though not openly avowing — the 
possibility of becoming French citizens. The whole phenomenon 
seems to be a typical product of defeatist mentality: the fact that 
Italy is a vanquished country undoubtedly affects the choice. 

Are we then to conclude that the autonomist experiment, which 
was devised as a means of appeasement, has not been a success and 
may be the source of further trouble? There are still many possi- 
bilities that the contrary may prove true in theend. Itis to be hoped 
that the Valdétains may be persuaded of the good will and 
loyalty of the Italian Government, and come to realize the 
benefits of their privileged position. It is to be hoped, on the other 
hand, that their fears or hopes of a change in their national status 
will no longer be stirred up by unauthorized and irresponsible 
French propaganda. But above all it is necessary that the inter- 
national questions which so greatly hamper the rebirth of Italy 
should be settled, and that, as a result of the peace treaties, the 
uncertainty about her boundaries should come to an end. If the 
French seem now to have realized that their country has nothing 
to gain from attempting annexation of an area which, geographic- 
ally as well as historically and economically, is much more nearly 
tied up with Italy, it is difficult to see what their interest would be 
in keeping open a question which would only lead to serious 
friction with the Italians. A continued interference on the side of 
France in a matter which Italy has some reasons for considering 
her own would only add one further sore point to the many already 
existing in Europe. Val d’Aosta has for centuries been a link 
between the two countries. Its future would seem best to lie in 
continuing to fulfil this réle. 

A. P. E. 
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ERHAPS one of the most remarkable features of the present 

political situation in Austria is the stability of political opinion 

revealed over the past fifteen years. The results of the 1945 
elections showed the same party groupings returned in very much 
the same strength as in 1930. In 1945 the People’s Party gained 
so per cent of the votes cast, the Socialists 44.5 per cent, and the 
Communists 5.4 per cent. In 1930 the main parties of the Right 
obtained 54.5 per cent, the Social Democrats 41 per cent, and the 
Communists 0.6 per cent. The remaining 3.9 per cent was polled 
by various splinter parties in 1930. There are, of course, fluctu- 
ations, but none so great as to indicate an entirely new political 
trend in the country. This is the more remarkable when one 
considers that since 1938, and virtually for some time before, 
freedom of political opinion has been suppressed in Austria. 

The reason for this stability lies in the fact that the political 
parties are in Austria first and foremost representatives of profes- 
sional interests rather than of political philosophies. And since the 
social structure of the country has undergone no considerable 
change during the past twenty years (roughly 40 per cent wage- 
earners, 40 per cent peasants, and 20 per cent independent and 
professional classes), neither has the appeal of the various repre- 
sentative Parties. Of the three groups of population mentioned, 
it is the last group which has never fitted very happily into either 
of the two main Parties, and is therefore liable to drift into any 
new Party or fraction which suits its interests at any particular 
time. 

in comparing the strength of political opinion by election 
results over the past fifteen years, however, there is one hidden 
factor which must be borne in mind. This is the strength of the 
National Socialists. In 1930 this Party had not sufficient adherents 

gain a single mandate in the national elections. In 1945 former 
National Socialists were excluded from the vote. In 1930, however, 
the germs of National Socialism were to be found in the right- 
wing fractions of other parties, and at the present time there is no 
doubt that the People’s Party holds the silent support of many 
iormer Nazis who were not allowed to vote. 

in order to make a proper appreciation of the composition and 
aims of the present political parties in Austria it may be useful to 
trace their transition from the parties which existed in 1930. 

The present People’s Party is the successor of the Christian 
cials, the Landbund, and the Heimwehr parties, although 
purged to some extent of the more reactionary elements which 
were to be found in the two latter. The Christian Social Party 
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was founded by Dr. Karl Lueger, the famous Mayor of Vienna, in 
an attempt to counteract the Jewish ultra-liberalism of the late 
nineteenth century. The party flourished at first in Vienna, where 
it gained the greatest support from the small shopkeepers and 
businessmen who were threatened by Jewish competition. |; 
gradually became more firmly entrenched, however, in the Prov. 
inces, where its Catholic sympathies, combined with its campaign 
against the large land-owners, won it the support of the peasants 
and small farmers. After Dr. Lueger’s death the party lost much 
of its grip on the commercial and petit bourgeois classes in Vienna, 
and became a more outstandingly peasant party. It was perhaps 
the failure of the Christian Socials to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the agricultural producing classes and the urban com- 
mercial and bourgeois classes which rendered the latter so sensitive 
to the later onslaughts of the Heimwehr and the National Socialists, 
although the reaction to the overwhelming Jewish influence in 
Vienna (where approximately 60 per cent of business life and a 
very large percentage of professional life was in the hands of the 
Jews) also played an important part. 

The Christian Social Party performed excellent work on behalf 
of the peasants in the field of general social improvement, agricul- 
tural training, and the formation of agricultural co-operatives. 
But, even among the peasants, the Christian Socials had by 1936 
lost many of their supporters to National Socialism, more particu- 
larly among those who were dependent on the German tourist 
trade for an additional livelihood and the German market for their 
livestock. Finally, moreover, the Party committed a fatal error in 
1934 in allowing itself to be persuaded into Putsch tactics in order 
to quell its two greatest enemies — Social Democracy and National 
Socialism. On the whole it may be said that the part of the former 
Christian Social Party which is now represented in the People’s 
Party is genuinely democratic and patriotic. 

The Landbund first made its appearance in the 1920s in 
Carinthia as a peasants’ and farmers’ party, formed partly in 
reaction to the all too pervading Roman Catholic atmosphere of the 
Christian Socials. It drew its support therefore very largely from 
the evangelical farmers of Austria, and since it was liberal in 
economic philosophy it counted many of the larger farmers among 
its adherents. This party was also pan-German in sympathy, and 
formed an electoral coalition with the Pan-Germans in 1930. It 
had few leaders of outstanding quality. One of these, an engineer 
by the name of Schumy, has now emerged as the leader of this 
fraction in the present People’s Party. 

The smallest of the groups forming the present People’s Party 
the Heimwehr movement — was the Party which was able to exert 
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a disproportionate influence on Austrian policy. Although gaining 
only 8 mandates in the 1930 elections, its members managed to 
obtain key positions in the following Governments, where they 
finally succeeded in sabotaging the proper interests of the country. 
The roots of this party go back to the days immediately after the 
last war, when armed formations were set up in the various 
Provinces to protect the property of the local inhabitants against 
marauding Communists and frontier bandits alike. When the 
original necessity no longer existed the various “home guard” 
organizations developed, rather differently in the different 
Provinces, into extreme right-wing political movements, with 
stores of arms and ammunition at their disposal to silence their 
opponents. ‘The movement was subsidized at various times with 
money from both Italy and Germany, since both dictators realized 
its potentialities as a fifth column instrument. Moreover the 
representatives of heavy industry and of the petit bourgeois in 
Vienna and the Provinces saw in this movement a welcome counter- 
weapon against Social Democracy and Jewish competition, and 
supported it accordingly. The Heimwehr movement was finally 
utilized by Dollfuss in order to suppress Parliamentary democracy 
and to introduce a Constitution along Fascist lines. In the course 
of time one group after another deserted to the Nazi fold, in 
particular the Styrian group under Rintelen and Pfriemer, the 
Upper Austrian group under Stahremberg (although probably 
igainst his knowledge), and finally the Vienna group under Fey, 
who was unquestionably implicated in the murder of Dollfuss and 
later committed suicide. The Heimwehr movement has little or no 
positive achievement to its credit. It was a party of force, only 
liffering from the Nazis in its outstandingly clerical sympathies. 
he residue of this political movement, which has been absorbed 
nto the People’s Party under Raab, is probably quite small, and has 
been drawn in in an attempt to prevent the vote of the right from 
being split. 
(he People’s Party of 1945 was for election purposes in a stronger 
sition than the corresponding parties of the right in 1930, since 
is a united party of the centre it lost no mandates through a split 
On the other hand this outward unity is a rather precarious 
It was severely strained immediately after the elections by 
internal differences over the distribution of Cabinet seats, both the 
Landbund group, under Schumy, and the Heimwehr group, under 
aab, demanding a more important position than the People’s 
y leaders were willing to concede. In the event the Allied 
ncil refused to accept these two nominations to ministerial 
so that an awkward situation was momentarily tided 
And successful though it has been in the elections the 
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People’s Party is liable to be weakened by a considerable amount 
of internal discord arising from its very lack of homogeneity. |; 
cannot hope in the long run to reconcile the many conflicting 
interests of town and country, liberal and confessional trends 
which it seeks to represent. In view of this uneasy internal situa- 
tion it is not unnatural that the Party leadership should seek to 
establish amicable relations with the Socialists, who have increased 
their strength relatively in the present elections, and could present 
a formidable opposition. For the time being, at least, the Kuns- 
chak branch of the People’s Party is determined to resist any 
attempt at undue encroachment by the Landbund and the Heim- 
wehr elements, in order that co-operation with the Socialists in the 
coalition Government shall not be endangered from the outset. 

The People’s Party is from one standpoint in a stronger position 
than either of the other two: it has a good pool of technicians and 
academically trained people available for administrative posts. 
The most outstanding personality on the People’s Party to-day is 
probably Dr. Karl Gruber, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. He isa 
a young man, not yet 40 years old, comes of a good farming stock, 
and is a lawyer by profession. He has from his earliest days been 
an active figure in the Catholic Youth Movement, and was later 
sent to a concentration camp by the Nazis on account of his 
political activities. Dr. Gruber is outstandingly democratic in his 
views, and in spite of being a good Catholic is no clerical. He is 
also extremely averse to any monarchist activity. In foreign policy 
he takes the line that Austria cannot afford to favour any one Power 
above another, but can only exist by establishing good relations 
with all. 

The position of the Socialist Party is much clearer. It is the 
direct successor of the former Social Democrat Party, and has 
changed its name merely as a gesture of recognition to the group of 
Revolutionary Socialists who established an illegal formation in 
1934 in order to maintain liaison among the Socialists after the 
Party had been suppressed first by the Austrian Government and 
later by the National Socialists. Since 1889 when the party was 
founded by Viktor Adler it has existed solely to represent the 
interests of the working class. It is therefore entirely homogeneous 
in structure, and does not have to contend with conflicting interests 
and factions in the same way as the People’s Party. In the past the 
Social Democrat Party was led almost exclusively by members ot 
the Jewish intelligentsia, who were skilful and successful in their 
efforts to improve the position of the workers. This fact in itself, 
however, later constituted a grave weakness, since the action of 
many of these Jewish leaders in fleeing from the country when the 
February 1934 fighting appeared hopeless led to a revulsion o! 
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feeling among the workers which in some cases led to their 
deserting to the National Socialist cause. 

The past history of the Social Democrat Party in Austria has 
won it general respect, not only for its championship of working- 
class interests, but also for its administrative skill as witnessed in 
the municipal government of Vienna. Moreover the Party has 
been remarkably free from scandal or corruption, keeping meticul- 
ously clear from the dubious financial intrigues in which leading 
members of the Christian Socials were not infrequently involved. 
Most important of all, this party adopted an unequivocal stand in 
its fight against Fascism in Austria, only ceasing in the end when 
it was battered into submission in the very flats which had been 
built with such pride for their working-class tenants. 

The present Socialist Party, although not gaining the majority 
which many people expected in the recent elections, nevertheless 
registered a small increase over the last elections. Its greatest 


Vienna. This apparent contradiction is due largely to two causes: 
the dispersal of industry during the war, and the elimination or 
emigration of the Jews from Vienna. The uncompromising 
attitude of the Socialist Party to the Nazi question during the 
election campaign undoubtedly lost it many votes. This was later 
realized by the Party to have been a tactical error, and its attitude 
towards the “small Nazi’ (i.e. the man who joined the Nazi Party or 
formation in order to keep his job but who took no active part in 
politics) has gradually been relaxed. Efforts are also being made to 

. over the farm labourers, and to this end any too overt anti- 
religious propaganda is avoided. 

The party is at the moment suffering very seriously for lack of 
trained leaders, partly owing to its loss of Jewish intellectuals, 
partly owing to the fact that the rank and file of Socialist youth did 
not take up academic careers. As a result of this the younger 
Socialist delegates, in particular from the Provinces, many of whom 

ive only recently returned from the war or from concentration 
camps, are politically unschooled and are content to preach a 
rather hazy radicalism. Their very lack of political training, 
however, enables them to be held in check by the more moderate 
mbers of the Socialist ‘Old Guard’. It is such figures as Renner, 

» and Scharf who are shouldering the real burden of party 
at the moment. It was they who were finally able to convince 
party of the wisdom of joining the People’s Party in a coalition 
Government, rather than going into opposition, their reasoning 
ng that as members of the Government itself the Socialists 

i be in a stronger position to resist the infiltration of Fascist 
principles. With regard to the question of nationalization, too, the 
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older and more experienced members of the party were able t 
convince the more revolutionary elements that it was better t) 
restrict their programme to the nationalization of certain ke, 
industries and of concerns where no great inroads on private pro. 
perty were involved, ina word to former National Socialist concerns, 

All in all it must be said that the present Socialist Party has los, 
much of the sparkle and verve of the old Social Democrat Part; 
owing to its lack of outstanding personalities and the great politica! 
inexperience of many of its delegates. The Party itself is trying t 
overcome this deficiency by intensive political training courses, 
and it remains to be seen whether it can raise itself out of jt: 
present mediocrity. It is fortunate in counting among its fey 
outstanding leaders Dr. Adolf Scharf, the present Vice-Chancellor, 
Scharf, who is 52 years old and a great personal friend of Renner, 
is a barrister of right wing Socialist sympathies, more of a sociolog- 
ist than a theoretical Socialist, outstandingly democratic and 
Anglophil, and highly intelligent. He is confidently regarded as 
one of the coming men of the Socialist Party. 

The present Communist Party is also simply the successor of the 
old Party of the same name. It has no particular history or achieve- 
ments behind it, since even in its heyday in the period of revolu- 
tion and confusion immediately after the first World War it 
counted only about 50,000 active members. It was very soon 
obvious that Social Democracy was quite radical enough for most 
Austrians, and the Communist Party gradually sank into oblivion. 
In the 1930 elections this Party gained only some 21,000 votes and 
not a single mandate. 

The present Communist Party can hardly look forward to a 
more illustrious future. It has very few personalities of even 
average ability, the most outstanding being Ernst Fischer, a former 
Social Democrat and editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that the small nucleus of genuine Communists was 
obscured at the time of the Russian occupation by a fungoid 
growth of opportunists and hooligans, whose main interest was 
to share in the general spoils of war, or in some cases to eradicate 
evidence of their former National Socialist activities. The party 
also gained an unexpected influx of votes in Carinthia from 
Slovenes and Croats, who had no party of their own and _ voted 
Communist for nationalist reasons. 

The election results came as a great shock to the Communist 
Party, many of whom had counted on obtaining some 20 per cent 
of the votes. Communist returns were particularly low in the 
Russian-occupied regions, and it is evident that first hand exper- 
ience of the Russian occupation troops jeopardized what little 
prospects the Communist Party had. Since the elections Commun- 
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ist membership has fallen off considerably. The Party is in par- 
ticular losing members to the Socialist Party, which is conducting 
a vigorous propaganda campaign inside the various factories. The 
Communists too are not free from internal strife, the manual 
labourers’ group being in constant opposition to the intellectual 
wing. In view of the Party’s failure in the present elections it was 
not entitled to expect a seat in the Government. The inclusion of 
Dr. Karl Altmann as Minister for Power Economy and Electrifica- 
tion actually represents a gesture of appeasement to the Commun- 
sts by the two other Parties. This appointment, however, does not 
mean that the Communists as a party will exert any particular 
influence in the Government. Dr. Altmann, who is 55 years old, 
has been for many years active in the municipal government of 
Vienna, where he was especially concerned with electricity. He is 
regarded as an expert in this field, and is said to be moderate in 
political outlook, having gravitated originally from the Social 
Democrat Party. It is expected that he will perform a very good 
job in this purely technical appointment. 
in order to complete the picture of political life in Austria 
few words must be said about a new Party which emerged in 
Carinthia at the last elections. This was the Democratic Party. 
(he need for this party apparently arose from the feeling that the 
‘eople’s Party was not sufficiently able to cater for the needs of the 
ipper middle classes. It originated in monarchist circles and 
apparently counted on enlarging its membership by attracting 
persons of moderate national and National Socialist convictions. 
\s is well known, Carinthia has always been a stronghold of pan- 
rman and National Socialist ideas. But the party was speedily 
vamped by more radical National Socialists, who produced their 
vn man, Knappitsch, to act as party leader. The Democratic 
‘arty gained very few votes in the elections (5,972), since National 
ialists were not allowed in any case to vote. Subsequently the 
rty was completely discredited by the activities of Knappitsch, 
has been implicated in a number of shady deals, ranging from 
the stealing of works of art to the forging of arms’ permits, and was 
nally dissolved. 
he rise and fall of this tiny splinter party in Carinthia is not 
rhaps in itself important, but it is significant of a weakness in 
\ustrian political life mentioned earlier in this article. There is no 
ibt that a considerable section of the Austrian population, in- 
iding many university-trained people, does not find political 
tisfaction in either of the two main parties. It votes with one 
rty or the other for various incidental reasons, but it is always 
the lookout for a new party which will better express its own 
tical ideology. It is unfortunate that in the past twenty years 
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or so the only alternatives offered have been of a totalitarian 
flavour. One can only hope that in the near future a third respons- 
ible and patriotic party will emerge to fill this political gap. 

Having described the political composition of the present coali- 
tion Government, the next step is to examine the prospects of 
collaboration between the parties concerned. The Communist 
Party may be discounted for this purpose since its share in the 
Government is purely nominal. So far the outlook is hopeful. 
The programme of the two parties are not so divergent as to 
present any insurmountable obstacles. Both are insistent on the 
necessity of safeguarding democratic forms of life, of undertaking 
the necessary reconstruction measures with all possible speed, and 
of improving agricultural production and marketing conditions 
while guaranteeing fair prices to the peasants. ‘The Socialist Party 
has a more extensive programme in the field of social legislation, 
particularly with regard to war wounded, while the People’s Party 
lays a certain amount of stress on the need for the security of 
private property and pledges itself to the promotion of private 
initiative in industry, coupled with the necessary degree of State 
control. But even in the question of nationalization the People’s 
Party is prepared to agree in principle to the more moderate 
measures proposed by the Socialists. Neither are the two parties 
divided essentially over the Nazi question. There has for some 
time past been a tendency in both of them to draw the dividing line 
not between people who were in some way caught up in the Nazi 
organization and those who were not, but between the ‘guilty’ and 
the ‘innocent’, the reason being of course that the ramifications of 
the Nazi organization were so widespread in Austria that any 
permanent outlawing of all the persons involved might very easily 
lead to a dangerous reaction within the country. A three-party 
agreement on the treatment of Nazis was recently drawn up in an 
attempt to solve this problem along the above lines, and corre- 
sponding legislation is being prepared. 

One interesting indication of the degree of co-operation between 
the Socialists and the People’s Party is their agreement to adopt 
the 1929 Constitution and their insistence on retaining it in the 
face of Allied Council demands for a new constitution. As is well 
known, the drafting of the 1929 constitutional amendments 
aroused the most violent party passions at the time, and it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the re-emergence of this issue would 
have revived all the old bitterness. But for the time being, at any 
rate, both parties have agreed that controversial debates on, for 
instance, the theoretical status of the individual are inopportune 
at a time when that individual has not yet been assured the ele- 
mentary right of sufficient food to keep him alive. 
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It is fortunate at the present time that the two parties are led by 
such able and moderate men as Figl and Scharf, both of whom are 
anxious not only to keep the more radical elements of their own 
parties in check, but are willing to meet their political opponents 
half-way. The cordial relationship at present existing between the 
parties is expressed in the reactions to the Government programme 
recently outlined by Figl. The Socialist Deputy Koref commented 

hat ‘for the first time in Austrian history the leader of a bourgeois 
party had spoken of co-operation with the trade unions’. For the 
Communists, too, Ernst Fischer declared their willingness to co- 
operate with the new Government in all essential measures. For 
the time being, at least, it appears that the two main parties have 
agreed to sink their differences in a united struggle for the rehabil- 
tation of the country. This is an obvious necessity in the present 
emergency state of Austria, and it is too early yet to judge whether 
this augurs the introduction of a happier era in Austrian political 
life. 


I. L. G. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SUDAN 


T is said that if a country is well governed it gets very little 

publicity; it would, on the other hand, be misleading to assume 

that publicity is an indication of discontent or that the sounds 

of turmoil and disorder can be covered up by the blaring of 

trumpets. The fact is that competent and tranquil administration, 
ke virtue, has no news value. The Sudan is a case in point. 

Comparatively few people know how it is governed or even who 

erns it, and no one particularly wants to know, provided it is 

not in danger of being added to Britain’s list of external problems, 

ilready long enough. But the Sudan problem, which contains all 

ec ingredients for lively controversy, must now very soon present 

tself for solution, and the success with which it is handled will 

largely depend on the extent to which public opinion is properly 

formed about it, not only in the three countries directly con- 

cerned—Great Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan itself—but also 

rever the principles of trusteeship are accepted as the basis of 

y kind or degree of responsibility of one Power for the admini- 

ion and future welfare of another. 

r practical purposes the Sudan is a new country. There is 

ng in its history prior to the beginning of the last century 

h has any particular relevance to a study of present conditions. 

$21 it was successfully invaded by an expedition sent by 
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Mohammed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, under his son, Ismail, and it 
thereupon became an Egyptian Province. But Egypt was itself one 
of the loose conglomeration of States forming the Turkish Empire, 
and it was not until 1841 that the Sultan of Turkey recognized 
Mohammed Ali’s independent claim to the vast territories which 
reached from the southern border of Egypt into the unknown 
interior of Africa towards the source of the Nile. The period of 
sixty-four years—from 1821 to 1885—forms the basis of Egypt’; 
present claim; it is therefore worth examining in further detail. 
Mohammed Ali’s immediate object in invading the Sudan was to 
obtain wealth. It is doubtful whether he ever obtained the materia! 
riches which he expected to find there, but the harvest of slaves 
was such that by 1869 it became even more than the Khedive of 
Egypt—Mohammed Ali’s son, Ismail—could reconcile with his 
conscience, apart from the fact that the power of those who had 
obtained concessions for slave trading became acutely embarrass- 
ing to the governing authority. The Khedive thereupon appointed 
European administrators to deal with the situation, but conditions 
were so chaotic and official support so meagre that they were able 
to achieve few practical results, though their gallant attempts gave 
lustre to their names. The Turko-Egyptian period was a dismal 
chapter of rapine, oppression, bloodshed, and misgovernment. It 
is true that this task would have been a difficult one for any foreign 
Power: communications were primitive, the country was largely 
unexplored, there were no effective means of checking the ravages 
of tropical diseases, the people were hostile and savage, and, in an 
age of grass materialism, the conscience of the rest of the world was 
dormant. The Egyptians were incapable of governing their own 
country, so it is hardly surprising that this vastly more complex 
business of producing an orderly administration in the Sudan was 
entirely beyond their capacity. On the other hand, it would be 
unfair to condemn the Egyptians unreservedly for their failure. 
The art of governing other people is a subtle and difficult one 
requiring a sense of detachment and a degree of patience and toler- 
ance which were rare qualities in the nineteenth century. It would 
also be false to assume that the Egyptians made no attempt to 


establish order. Slatin Pasha in his well-known book, Fire and 


Sword in the Sudan, states: 

“In the chief towns were found Egyptian and European mer- 
chants. In Khartoum itself, the foreign Powers had their repre- 
sentatives. Travellers of all nations could pass through the land 
unharmed, and found protection and help through their aid 
Telegraphs and a regular postal service facilitated intercourse with 


the most distant countries. Mohammedan mosques, Christian 


churches, and mission schools looked after the religious and moral 
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and jt education of the young. The land was inhabited by the most 
lf ‘diverse tribes, many of which lived in hostility with one another, 
ny | >but were compelled by the strength of the Government to keep 


nize ; the peace. 

whic lecealiidiaats discontent and misgovernment prevailed, and 
nowr by the early years of the eighties the country became ripe for 
od of revolt. A leader appeared in the person of the Mahdi, who rallied 
VDt the scattered tribes to the call of a religious revival of fanatical 
ai intensity. ‘The movement spread like wildfire and by January, 
vas t (885 all vestiges of Egyptian rule had been reduced to cinders. 


te! (he drama and tragedy of General Gordon’s last days in Khartoum? 

F shook the conscience of the world, but the Sudan was to endure 

thirteen years of unbridled despotism before its doors could be 

h his reopened. However oppressive and incompetent the rule of Egypt 

) may have been, it was mild and beneficent in comparison with 

Tass- the tyranny of the Dervishes, under the Khalifa Abdullahi. But 

inted the country became not merely an African “black spot”; it was a 

tions constant and increasing menace to Egypt. In the meantime, the 

bl Egyptian Army had been reorganized under such British officers 

1s Sir Francis Grenfell and Sir Herbert Kitchener, and Egypt was 

erself in process of being restored to prosperity under the patient 
| skilful guidance of Lord Cromer. 

-eigt (he menace to the South had therefore to be faced resolutely, 

rgelt | it was decided to break the power of the Dervishes with a 

mbined Anglo-Egyptian force. The military success of this 

campaign was complete, and the forces of the Khalifa were routed 

in the battlefield of Omdurman in September, 1898. But a political 

oblem of extreme delicacy immediately presented itself. What 

s to be the future administration of the Sudan and who was to 

responsible for it? In many respects Egypt’s claim seemed to 

e strongest. The Sudan had previously been an Egyptian 

ession, and it had been reconquered with a force which con- 

| a high proportion of Egyptian troops with the object of 

ng Egypt’s southern frontier against a very real threat of 

ion. Moreover, it was a vital and essential Egyptian interest 

t the supply of Nile water to Egypt should be protected and 

ninterrupted. The “unity of the Nile Valley” was not then, nor 

t now, a mere political catch-phrase. On the other hand, the 

ptians had proved themselves incapable of governing the 

lan and had been turned out of it. The memory of their misrule 

still fresh, and there 1s little doubt that to hand the country 

to them would have started a train of events similar to that 

had ended in such disaster a short time before. 
pt had neither the resources nor the ability to take over 


sent by the Egyptian Government to withdraw the occupying troops. 
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the country, nor would she have been able to resist the encroach. 
ments of other European Powers whose eyes at that time wer 
eagerly turned towards this vast and unknown territory. Grez 
Britain, on the other hand, had no wish to add to her overseas 
commitments. Annexation of the Sudan would have been bitter\y 
resented in more than one European capital, and the charge would 
have been made that Britain had only become concerned wit! 
Egypt in order to extend her African possessions and in pursuance: 
of a policy of colonial aggrandizement. At the same time it was 
necessary to follow up the task she had begun, not only in the 
interests of the people of the Sudan, so recently freed from the 
burden of Dervish oppression, but also to ensure that no foreign 
Power would be in a position to threaten Egypt’s water supply by 
establishing itself on the upper reaches of the Nile. 

In order to reconcile these various considerations, a hybrid 
form of government was set up, known as a Condominium, by 
which the Sudan should be the joint responsibility of Great 
Britain and Egypt. By this arrangement the Sudan became largely 
independent of both Great Britain and Egypt, but dependent on 
both countries for the personnel and resources necessary for its 
development. ‘This settlement has lasted until the present day, 
and has been the shield under which the country and its people 
have prospered. Its success has exceeded the wildest dreams 0! 
those who designed it. But it was never intended to be permanent, 
and was only adopted in the first place because no one could think 
of anything better. ‘The fact that it is now being called in questicr 
is no reflection on its past usefulness, but rather a sign that the time 
has come when its future should be considered in relation t 
rapidly changing circumstances. 

At the beginning of the century the discrepancy between the 
power and resources of Great Britain and the weakness and 
poverty of Egypt was such that Great Britain was inevitably the 
dominant partner in any joint undertaking. ‘The reconstruction o/ 
the Sudan had to begin from zero, and it was necessary to use th 
best material that happened to be available. Such material wa: 
almost exclusively military. At that time the reconstituted Egyp- 
tian Army attracted to its higher ranks the flower of the British 
Army, and many of the officers who had fought in the Nile cam 
paign under Kitchener were immediately forthcoming, together 
with their eminent Commander, to form the backbone of the admini- 
stration. It was a task which appealed to their adventurous spirit 
and made the highest demands on their resourcefulness, their 
adaptability, and their practical common sense. The Egyptians, 
on the other hand, are a domesticated, agricultural people. Mili- 
tary service was always regarded as distasteful, but military 
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service in the Sudan was banishment of the most abhorrent nature. 
it followed that, with a few conspicuous exceptions, the quality of 
the Egyptian officers selected for service in the Sudan was such 
that they were able to fill only subordinate posts. And when it 
came to building up a permanent civil service, the standard of pro- 
fessional ability called for—both intellectual and technical—was 
so high that Egyptian nationals were unable to compete with the 
British. 

It is possible that the criterion of administrative efficiency was 
yushed to extremes, but the people of the Sudan had for the best 
part of a century been the victims of indescribable confusion and 
they now deserved an administration of the highest quality ob- 
tainable. There is little doubt that they got it, but it gave rise to 
increasing resentment in Egypt. The Sudan was felt to be a 
dim rem asset. The Egyptian share in the administration was 
neglible. It was irksome to an old and experienced Egyptian admini- 
strative officer to find himself placed under a young Englishman 
who had just left Oxford. It was galling to the officials in the 
Ministry of Finance in Cairo to find that though the Egyptian 
Treasury spent large sums of money on subsidizing the Sudan, the 
Egyptian officials in the Sudan Department of Finance held only 
very minor positions. In fact, the responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the Sudan was wholly in British hands. The situation 
vas not improved by the trend of political events in Cairo. Grati- 

for benefits received has never since the world began been a 
ture of international relations; on the contrary, a country that 
oaen 1 from the depths through the assistance of another Power 

s more than likely to acquire a form of consciousness which will 
induce it to turn against its benefactors and throw off the yoke, no 
iatter how lightly it may be worn. 
Egypt was no exception to the rule. Within a few years of 
rd Cromer’s retirement the cry for complete independence 
read throughout the country and this affected the masses 
resulted in acts of violence and recrimination. The 
dan did not escape the attention of those who were seeking 

tir up trouble. The climax was reached in November, 1924 

en Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the Sudan and 
rdar of the Egyptian Army, was assassinated in the streets of 
ro. It was obvious that a partnership carried on in such cir- 
stances could not be tolerated and, although the Egyptians 
iever played a leading part in the administration of the Sudan, 
bversive nature of Egyptian propaganda and the disturbances 

ich it gave rise provided clear proof that they would have 
unfitted to take a more prominent part in the administration. 
murder of the Governor-General and the events which 
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preceded it prompted the British Government to require the 
immediate withdrawal of all Egyptian personnel from the Sudan. 
But the most noteworthy result of this withdrawal was the replace- 
ment of Egyptian officials in the Government service by young 
Sudanese. The demand for higher education received a shar 
stimulus, and within a few years every post formerly held by an 
Egyptian was in the hands of a newly trained Sudanese official. 
There is no question that the elimination of the Egyptian element 
from the Government advanced by several years the participation 
of the Sudanese in the administration of their country and their 
eventual independence. 

It is not within the scope of this article to describe the remark- 
able progress that has been made in the Sudan during the last 
fifty years. It is sufficient to note that a firm and enduring founda- 
tion has been laid on which a permanent constitution can eventually 
be built. The nature of that constitution is a matter for future dis- 
cussion. The immediate concern is to reconcile the various interests 
which are now involved. The long range policy of Egypt is un- 
certain. The Egyptian Government have not stated publicly in 
unequivocal terms whether they wish to incorporate the whole or any 
part of the Sudan in the Egyptian State, giving Egyptian nationality 
to its people, or whether they envisage an entirely independent 
Sudan, governed by its own people, though closely allied with 
Egypt by sentiments of mutual interest and good neighbourliness. 
If the former is the basis of Egyptian policy, then it is important to 
find out whether and to what extent such a future would be accept- 
able to the majority of the Sudanese. If the latter is their policy, 
then there are grounds for believing that a wide measure of agree- 
ment can be reached among all parties to the discussion. But 
whatever may be the political objectives of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, there are two claims which should be regarded as unassail- 
able: the absolute security of the southern frontier of Egypt, 
and the most stringent safeguards to protect Egypt’s paramount 
rights in the waters of the Nile. 

The British interest can be simply stated. It is to create a free 
and independent Sudan governed by its own people and able to 
take a secure and honourable place in the comity of nations. 
Great Britain has no acquisitive or material interests in the country 
but, as stated by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1924, the British 
people ‘“‘have contracted heavy moral obligations by the creation 
of a good system of administration; they cannot allow that to be 
destroyed; they regard their responsibilities as a trust for the Sudan 
people; there can be no question of their abandoning the Sudan 
until their work is done’. 

The Sudanese interest is difficult to ascertain and still more 
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difficult to explain. The Sudan is not a single political or ethnolo- 
gical unit; it is a territory of a million square miles containing a 
heterogeneous collection of tribes speaking many tongues and 
with widely differing racial characteristics and guided by an 
immense variety of customs, although the northern part is Moslem 
and mainly Arab. In terms of modern democratic ideas the 
Sudanese are for the most part politically immature. Of the 
estimated population of six million all but a very small percentage 
ave no ambition which is not contained within the arena of their 
vn limited domestic requirements. It would no doubt have been 
possible to have administered the country in such a way as to keep 
e people more or less indefinitely in a condition of Arcadian 
simplicity. It would not, however, have been practical politics. 
(here is always an inevitable urge to progress, and to have sup- 
pressed the germinal cravings for education and a fuller life would 
have been an indefensible interpretation of British trusteeship. 
But the progress which has been so studiously directed, the in- 
creased prosperity of the people, the ever-widening contacts with 
the ‘outside world, and the natural if sometimes vociferous 
aspirations of dependent people in other parts of the world have 
\| combined to produce a political element in the Sudan which 
claims to represent the whole country and is prepared to agitate 
r what it considers to be its just rights. These claims, though 
uently couched in extravagant terms, should not be too lightly 
smissed. The reply to the charge that a handful of educated and 
olitically minded Sudanese officials cannot possibly represent the 
ole country is presumably that at any rate they represent them 
ell as anyone else; that in default of some method of finding 
the views of the ordinary people these young men are as good a 
ling board as any other, and that it is likely that the bulk of 
ople are not as favourably disposed towards the British as 
irs on the surface, for no one really likes to be subject to alien 
mination, no matter how beneficent it may be. 
the other hand, by no stretch of imagination can the delega- 
f Sudanese which went to Cairo in March to lay “the Sudan 
before the partners in the Condominium be said to represent 
Sudan as a whole. It cannot speak for the great mass of the 
le, nor for the tribal leaders, and in so far as the educated 
s are concerned it cannot claim to represent more than a 
The delegation is composed of two main groups: the 
sa, who are pro-Egyptian and are pressing for a union with 
t under the Egyptian Crown; and the Umma, whose objective 
entirely independent Sudan. It is doubtful whether this so- 
| ‘““Wafd el Sudan” will remain united, but whether the claim 
ncorporation of the Sudan in the Egyptian State or for com- 
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plete independence, there is no doubt that the latter will be the 
final result. It is most unlikely that dependence on Egypt, even if 
it were acceptable to the bulk of the Sudanese, would be more than 
a transitory phase. It is difficult to see what advantages it would 
confer, and it would almost certainly be thrown off sooner or later. 
If, on the other hand, these delegates press for a completely inde- 
pendent Sudan State, few will challenge the principle. The main 
point of difference would rest on the rapidity with which it can be 
brought about. The Sudanese would probably claim that inde- 
pendence could be granted earlier than the British consider advis- 
able. If the Sudanese err on the side of excessive haste, the 
British are just as likely to err on the side of excessive caution. 
The importance of these questions at the present time is recog- 
nized by the fact that both the British and the Egyptian Govern- 
ments have appointed the strongest possible delegations to discuss 
the revision of the Treaty in Cairo. It will be their task to reconcile 
many divergent points of view and reach a settlement before 
political emotions become inflamed and the insidious finger of 
prejudice destroys all sense of perspective. 
In estimating the factors likely to contribute towards a satis- 
factory settlement certain considerations should be borne in mind. 
In the first place, it is nearly always unwise to subordinate the 
claims of good administration to political considerations. And it 
is equally unwise to discard too readily a system of administration 
that has proved itself effective. The existing system in the Sudan 
has more than proved its effectiveness and should be retained for 
the present, but the time has come when it would seem advisable 
to envisage the ensuing stages along the road to a completely 
independent Sudan State governed by its own people and without 
external interference—in other words, to draw up a time-table 
to indicate the transition from dependence to autonomy. Ther: 
would no doubt be two main phases in this evolutionary process. 
First of all the senior British executive officials would need to be 
replaced by Sudanese with British or Egyptian advisers. Later on, 
the advisers would in due course be dispensed with and the main 
departments of Government would be wholly in Sudanese hands. 
Secondly, the Condominium Agreement of 1899 should be re- 
affirmed as a temporary measure, but its interpretation should be 
broadened. The present policy should be emphasized of appointing 
Sudanese to every post they are capable of filling. But itis clear that, 
in spite of an ever-widening field of educational opportunities, there 
will for some years be an insufficient number of Sudanese to fill al 
vacancies that occur. They should then be filled by British or 
Egyptians, but the criterion to be applied should be the suitability 
of the person selected; whether he is of British or Egyptian nation- 
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ality should not enter into the question. Egyptian nationals should 
have precisely the same opportunities as British of being appointed 
to posts which cannot yet be taken over by Sudanese. But the same 
high standard of qualifications should be insisted on for Egyptians 
as have been hitherto so rigidly and so successfully maintained for 
British. 

Thirdly, the Sudan should be regarded as an interim trusteeship 
for which the British and Egyptian Governments are jointly 
responsible to the United Nations. Any major dispute between 
the parties to the Condominium should be referred to the Trustee- 
ship Council for settlement, and this body should also be author- 
ized to see that sufficient progress is made towards Sudanese in- 
dependence. It should make recommendations if it considers that 
the “‘time-table” referred to above should be accelerated or retarded 

| the interests of the Sudanese. 

Fourthly Egypt’s anxieties over the distribution of the Nile 
waters are readily understood and evoke a generous sympathy. The 
life of the country depends on a guaranteed supply of Nile water 
to irrigate the land. It would not be sufficient to say that Egypt’s 
prior rights have always been recognized and that any tampering 
with the agreements which have already been reached about the 
control of the Nile would be an unpardonable act and would be 
condemned by public opinion throughout the world. Egypt 
requires a more certain guarantee, for she well remembers that in 
1924 his Majesty’s Government threatened to irrigate an un- 
limited area in the Sudan, and though this warning to the Egyptian 
Government was presented at a moment of extreme provocation, 
the Egyptian Government would be justified in seeking every safe- 
guard against a repetition of a threat the carrying out of which 

vould be so disastrous to the whole population of the country. It 
follows that the Egyptian Government would be justified in 
pressing with the utmost vigour that the control and distribution 
waters of the Nile should either be in Egyptian hands or 
‘ a joint Anglo-Egyptian Commission under the United 
Nations. In conformity with general Sudan policy, the British 
lement in such a Commission would eventually be replaced by 
Sudanese representation. 
nally, the maintenance of a Sudan Defence Force or of a 
ndarmerie under some other name for the purpose of preventing 
nal disorder will always be the responsibility of the Sudan 
vernment, whether that Government is Anglo-Egyptian or 
ily Sudanese. But the protection of Egypt’s southern frontier 
vital Egyptian interest, and it may be necessary for some years 
ritish or Egyptian military forces to be stationed in the Sudan. 
trength and allocation of these forces should, however, be 
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subject to the recommendations of the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations. 

The nature of the Constitution of the Sudan which will eventu- 
ally be built on the present structure is inevitably uncertain. |; 
will be moulded by the people themselves and will no doubt differ 
from the present design, for a Constitution, in Burke’s phrase, js 
“a vestment which accommodates itself to the body”. But if the 
Anglo-Egyptian partnership is shown to have laid a sure founda- 
tion, and provided an atmosphere of good will, there is every reason 
to believe that an era of continuing prosperity lies before the people 
of the Sudan and a long period of unbroken security for all dwellers 
in the Valley of the Nile 

S. R. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN REPORT ON 
PALESTINE 


EFORE the publication of the Anglo-American Committe: 
B-: Enquiry’s Report! on April 29, 1946, seven Commissions 

of Enquiry had published their findings, the first in 1921 
and the last in 1938. There have been eight British Statements of 
Policy, beginning with the Churchill Memorandum of 1922, and 
ending with the White Paper of May, 1939, which laid down the 
policy by which Palestine has been governed to the present time.’ 
In August, 1936 a Royal Commission was set up under the chair- 
manship of Lord Peel, and reported in July, 1937. Its. Report 
consists of 397 pages, and it has been described as “‘a great State 
paper”. The Report of the Anglo-American Committee of En- 
quiry was published at the request of the Government within 120 
days of the date on which the enquiry was begun. It consists of &¢ 
pages in all. Whereas the Peel Report dealt exclusively wit! 
Palestine, this Report also examines the position of the Jews in 
those countries in Europe where they have been the victims o! 
Nazi and Fascist persecution. 

In the circumstances, no useful purpose could be served }j 
comparing the present Report with its immediate predecessor a: 
regards style, or even as regards intellectual achievement. But the 
Anglo-American Committee’s Report brings out clearly not on) 
the complexity but also the urgency of the situation in Palestine, 
which may not differ fundamentally from that facing the earlier 


1 Cmd. 6808. 
* For a summary and the text of certain of these, see Great Britain and 
Palestine: 1915-1945, Information Paper No. 20, 1946. 
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Commissions of Enquiry but which has been aggravated by ten 
years first of persecution of the Jews in Europe, and then of war in 
addition to persecution. Perhaps inevitably these years have also 
seen, on the one hand the formulation of Zionist demands regard- 
ing Palestine in a more extreme form than ever before, and the 
support of those demands by organized armed force within 
Palestine; and on the other, the political organization of the Arab 
countries of the Middle East, and their support of the Palestinian 
Arabs. 

The present Report begins with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, and comments on those recommendations. The remaining 
nine chapters and seven appendices deal with various aspects of 
the Palestine problem. It might almost be said that the subject 
divided itself into chapters, dealing in turn with the position of the 
Jews in Europe to-day; the situation in Palestine, viewed separately 
from the political, and the geographic and economic standpoint; 
the attitude of the Jews and Arabs respectively, and Christian 
interests. wo chapters follow each other all too logically: Jews, 
Arabs, and Government, and Public Security. A final chapter gives 
the Committee’s observations. Four of the appendices are of equal 
interest and importance with the chapters of the main Report. 
Appendices IV and V (Palestine: Historical Background, and 
Palestine: Public Security) give, as it were, the necessary back- 
cround for a proper understanding of the two chapters just re- 
ferred to. Appendices I and II contain information, not previously 

vailable in this form, about the present position of European 
Jewry and its estimated population. If anyone had doubted, or 
been unaware, of the urgent need to find a home for these perse- 

ited and unhappy people these two appendices will finally 
emove such doubts, while at the same time underlining the words 
of Recommendation No. 1: “Palestine alone cannot meet the 
emigration needs of the Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist perse- 
n. The whole world shares responsibility for them, and in- 

| for the resettlement of all ‘displaced persons’.” 

(‘he Committee’s recommendations have been widely published 

e press, and need only a brief summary here. One hundred 
usand Jews should be admitted immediately to Palestine, as far 
possible in 1946. (Recommendation No. 2). (It will be remem- 
ed that this was the number of immigration certificates for 

vhich President Truman asked last September.) But Palestine is 
to be neither a Jewish State nor an Arab State: “Jew shall not 
minate Arab, and Arab shall not dominate Jew in Palestine’, 

| Palestine must ultimately become a State which guards the 

ts and interests of Moslems, Jews, and Christians alike; and 

rds the inhabitants as a whole the fullest measure of self- 
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government consistent with these principles, and with the interests 
in the Holy Land of Christendom and of the Moslem and Jewish 
faiths. (Recommendation No. 3). For the present and for some 
time to come an independent Palestinian State or States would 
result in civil strife such as might threaten the peace of the world. 
Therefore the Government of Palestine should be carried on under 
the Mandate as at present, until it can become a trustee territory 
under the United Nations. (No. 4). Until that time, Palestine should 
be administered by the Mandatory so as to facilitate Jewish im- 
migration under suitable conditions, while ensuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced. 
(No. 6). The Mandatory should proclaim the principle that Arab 
economic, educational, and political advancement in Palestine is 
of equal importance with that of the Jews, and should prepare 
measures to bridge the existing gap and raise the Arab standard of 
living to that of the Jews. (No. 5). In particular, with this end in 
view and in the interests of the conciliation of the two peoples, the 
educational system of both Jews and Arabs should be reformed, 
including the introduction of compulsory education within a 
reasonable time. (No. 9). 

The Land Transfer Regulations of 1940, restricting land sales 
by Arabs to Jews in certain areas, should be rescinded and free 
sales permitted. But in the future, agreements regarding land 
must not contain any stipulations by which only members of one 
race, community, or creed may be employed. The Holy Places 
must be made safe from desecration and unsuitable uses. (No. 7). 
Various plans for large-scale agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment now in existence should only be examined and executed in 
full consultation and co-operation not only with the Jewish Agency 
but also, since they are not wholly Palestinian in scope, with the 
Governments of the neighbouring Arab States directly affected. 
(No. 8). Finally, if the Report is adopted, it must be made clear 
beyond all doubt to both Jews and Arabs that any attempt by 
either side to use threats, terrorism, or illegal armed forces against 
its execution will be resolutely suppressed. The Jewish Agency 
should at once resume active co-operation with the Mandatory in 
the suppression of terrorism and of illegal immigration, and in the 
maintenance of law and order throughout Palestine. (No. 10). 

It is impossible in the space available to analyse the Report in 
any detail, and all that can be done is to draw attention to some 
of the Committee’s statements and conclusions on the most 
important aspects of the problem. The Committee begin their 
chapter on the Jewish case by describing the basic policy advocated 
by Zionists. This is the so-called Biltmore Programme of 1942 
which has the support of the overwhelming majority of Zionists. 
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“This policy can be summed up in three points: (1) that the Manda- 
tory should hand over control of immigration to the Jewish 
Agency; (2) that it should abolish restrictions on the sale of land; 
and (3) that it should proclaim as its ultimate aim the establishment 
f a Jewish State as soon as a Jewish majority has been achieved. 
it should be noted that the demand for a Jewish State goes beyond 
the obligations of either the Balfour Declaration’ or the Mandate,?* 
d was expressly disowned by the Chairman of the Jewish Agency 
is late as 1932.”" The Committee goes on to describe briefly the 
chief parties in Palestine in order to show that, taken altogether, 
the Palestinian critics of the Biltmore Programme “certainly do 
not exceed at the moment one-quarter of the Jewish population in 
alestine’”’. Over against them stands “‘the Revisionist Party, num- 
bering some 1 per cent of the Jewish Community, and beyond it the 
various more extreme groups which call for active resistance to the 
White Paper, and participate in and openly support the present 
terrorist campaign. This wing of Palestinian Jewry derives its 
inspiration and its methods from the revolutionary traditions of 
Poland and Eastern Europe. Many of these extremists are boys 
and girls under twenty, of good education, filled with a political 
fanaticism as self-sacrificing as it is pernicious”. 
lhe Committee states that the Biltmore Programme, if it is to be 
inderstood, must be studied against this background of Palestinian 
fe. It is a result of conflicting political pressures, an attempt by 
leadership to maintain unity without sacrificing principle. 
he Jew who lives and works in the National Home is deeply 
ware both of his achievements and of how much more could have 
been achieved with whole-hearted support by the Mandatory 
Power’, and his political outlook is a mixture of self-confident 
pride and bitter frustration. “The main complaint of the Jews of 
Palestine is that, since the White Paper of 1930,* the Mandatory 
Power has slowed the development of the National Home in order 
to placate Arab opposition’. During the three-and-a-half years 
\rab revolt, which resulted from the sudden rise of immigration 
r the Nazis’ seizure of power, the Jew had to train himself for 
i-defence, and to accustom himself to the life of a pioneer in an 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
a National Home for the Jewish People, and will use their best endeavours to 
tate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
h communities in Palestine or the —— and political status enjoyed by 
s in any other country.” Op. cit. 
e text is printed at the end of the ‘Anglo-American Committee’s Report. 
he White Paper of 1930 “provoked a storm of criticism from the Jews, 
d fundamentally against the tone and temper of the document and what 
regarded as its implied criticism of all previous Jewish activities in Pales- 
Op. cit. p. 82. 
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armed stockade. ““The Jews in Palestine are convinced that Arab 
violence paid.”’ Throughout the rising the Jews exercised great 
restraint. “They state bitterly that the reward for this restraint 
was the Conference and the White Paper of 1939.1 The Manda- 
tory Power, they argue, yielded to force, cut down immigration, 
and thus caused the death of thousands of Jews in Hitler’s gas 
chambers. The Arabs, who had recourse to violence, received 
substantial concessions, while the Jews, who had put their faith in 
the Mandatory, were compelled to accept what they regard as a 
violation of the spirit and the letter of the Mandate.” 

During the war, apart from a small group of terrorists the 
Jewish Community gave more solid support than the Palestinian 
Arabs to the British war effort, until the immediate Middle 
Eastern danger was removed. Tens of thousands of Jews had 
learned to fight, either in the British Army or in the Palestine 
Home Guard. ‘““They were with Britain in the fight against 
Fascism: they were against Britain in the struggle against the 
White Paper, which they now felt was not only unjust but totally 
inhuman ...’’ When the Labour Government came into power 


and the White Paper still remained in force, in spite of the Labour 
Party programme in regard to Zionism,® bitterness reached a new 
peak of intensity. The Jewish Agency stated before the Committee 
that after VE-Day it was quite futile for it to attempt to co- 
operate with the Mandatory in suppressing illegal activity. 


In the comment which follows the Committee’s recommendation 
with regard to future immigration policy after the admission of 
100,000 immigrants, the Committee express disapproval of the 
position taken in some Jewish quarters that Palestine has in some 
way been ceded or granted as their State to the Jews of the world, 
and that every Jew everywhere is, merely because he is a Jew, a 
citizen of Palestine and therefore can enter Palestine as of right 
They “declare and affirm that any immigrant Jew who enters 
Palestine contrary to its laws is an illegal immigrant”’ 

“Stripped to the bare essentials, the Arabs’ case is based upon 


1 A conference between the Jews, the Arabs, and the British Government met 
in London in February, 1939 but failed to reach conclusions acceptable t 
either Arabs or Jews. In May the British Government published a Whit 
Paper which restricted immigration to a total of about 75,000 during the follow- 
ing 5 years, after which Jewish immigration would be subject to Arab consent 
It introduced Land Transfer Regulations which prohibited or restricted land 
sales in certain areas. Proposals for setting up, at the end of a period of 10 years 
an independent Palestinian State in treaty relations with Great Britain were also 
included. 

* At its conference in December, 1944 the British Labour Party declared for a 
policy in Palestine which would “‘let the Jews if they wish enter this tiny land in 
such numbers as to become a majority ... the Arabs being encouraged to move 
out as the Jews move in’’. See International Post-War Settlement Report by th 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party, December, 1944. 
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the fact that Palestine is a country which the Arabs have occupied 
for more than a thousand years, and a denial of the Jewish histor- 
ical claims to Palestine. In issuing the Balfour Declaration, the 
Arabs maintain, the British Government were giving away some- 
thing that did not belong to Britain, and they have consistently 
argued that the Mandate conflicted with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations from which it derived its authority.” The 
Committee goes on to point out that the Arabs are even prepared 
to assert that Turkish rule was preferable to British rule if the 
latter involves their eventual subjection to the Jews. The Arabs of 
Palestine argue that they are just as advanced as the citizens of near- 
by Arab States which have already been granted independence. 
All Arabs, Christians and Moslems alike, attach the highest im- 
portance to the fulfilment of the promises made to them by the 
British Government in the White Paper of 1939, and also to the 
assurances given to King Ibn Saud by President Roosevelt at their 
meeting in February, 1945. An Arab witness in Jerusalem told the 
Committee that “Zionism for the Arabs has become a test of 
Western intentions”. The Arabs maintain that they have never 
been anti-Semitic; indeed, they are Semites themselves. “Arab 
spokesmen profess the greatest sympathy for the persecuted Jews 
of Europe, but they point out that they have not been responsible 
for this persecution, and that it is not just that they should be com- 
pelled to atone for the sins of Western peoples by accepting into 
their country hundreds of thousands of victims of European anti- 
Semitism. Some Arabs even declare that they might be willing 
to do their share in providing for refugees on a quota basis if the 
United States, the British Commonwealth, and other Western 
countries would do the same.’”’ But the White Paper of 1939 and 
the drastic limitation of Jewish immigration and of land sales to 
Jews which followed did not wholly satisfy the Arabs. “The 
lemands voiced by their leaders are for immediate independence, 
for the final cessation of Jewish immigration, and for the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of all lands by Arabs to Jews.” 
lhe Committee declares that its bare outline of the Arab case 
“gives only an inadequate picture of the passion with which Arabs 
in Palestine and in neighbouring countries resent the invasion of 
Palestine by a people which, though originally Semitic, now repre- 
sents an alien civilization”. Moreover, the Arabs of Palestine are 
verwhelmed by a vague sense of the power of Western capital 
represented by the Jewish population, a feeling which is accentu- 
ted by the fact that they realize that the Jewish case is well under- 
stood and represented in Washington and London while they have 
no means comparable in effectiveness of stating their side of the 
ntroversy to the Western world. “They feel that their case is 
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being judged, and their fate is being decided, by mysterious forces 
of the Western world, which they do not understand and which do 
not understand them.” But the Palestinian Arabs are strongly 
supported in their demand for independence and self-government 
by all the States of the Arab League, much of whose attention is 
occupied by the problem of Palestine, which has done more than 
anything else to unite its membership. Hostility to Zionism was, 
the Committee found, as strong and widespread in neighbouring 
Arab countries as it is in Palestine itself. ‘The chief delegate of 
Syria, at the General Assembly of the United Nations, wrote to the 
Committee that the Middle East was a vital region in which all the 
Great Powers were interested. A Zionist State in Palestine could 
only exist with the support of foreign Powers. “This would not 
only mean a state of tension between those foreign Powers and the 
Arab States, but also the grave possibility of dangerous alignments 
and manoeuvres which might end in international friction at the 
highest level, and possibly disaster.” 

There is little doubt that the economic, social, and constitu- 
tional problems to be solved in Palestine, however difficult and 
complicated they may now appear, could in themselves be over- 
come given co-operation between Jews and Arabs. “On the 
economic side Palestine is a country of marked contrasts. While 
the Arabs have remained preponderantly rural, in the Jewish 
sector, along with the ‘close settlement on the land’ which has been 
laid down as a guiding principle of Jewish colonization, there has 
been, particularly in later years, a remarkable industrial develop- 
ment. Moreover, the new Jewish colonization has assumed more 
and more the character of a socialist experiment. For though at 
many points it retains, particularly in urban industry and trade, 
the form of private enterprise, it is everywhere guided and sup- 
ported—in finance, technical advice, and other matters—by the 
great complex of Jewish undertakings which co-operate in the 
building of the National Home.” 

“The passage of years has only sharpened the contrast in struc- 
ture between the two economies. On the Arab side, notwith- 
standing some development in co-operation and trade unionism, 
individualism is still characteristic. In agriculture small-scale 
peasant farming, still largely on the subsistence principle, remains 
predominant; and the many signs now visible of enterprise and 
expansion in Arab industry conform to the same pattern of strong 
individualism. In the Jewish economy, on the other hand, is to be 
found a nexus of centralized control. Thus the Jewish Agency, 
besides being a landowner on a large scale, is a promoter and 
financier of agricultural settlement, and has large and varied 
participations in industrial and other enterprises.” 
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In order not to over-emphasize the cleavage, however, the Com- 
mittee notes that there are points of contact between the Arab and 
Jewish Communities, as in the Palestine Potash Works, and also 
some limited interdependence, where, for example, a Jewish house- 
wife buys vegetables from an Arab grower. Only in citriculture, 
however, which before the war provided the staple export of 
Palestine, is there any close association between the two sections. 
But it says, ““Everywhere is to be seen a marked disparity between 
the standards of living, however measured, of the Arab and Jewish 
Communities. Jewish wage rates are consistently higher than 
Arab, those for unskilled labour being more than twice as high. 
There is only a limited range of competition between them; and 
therefore a minimum of natural pressure towards equalization . . . 
The war has done little if anything to weaken the division.” At 
the time when the Committee was in Palestine it could not be said 
that even the more transitory results of war pressures upon the 
economy had passed away; the pattern of the post-war economy is 
still undetermined — and this without allowing for the omni- 
present uncertainty concerning the political future of the country. 
Several factors add to this uncertainty. For one thing, it is de- 
batable, on pre-war experience, how far the consolidation and 
further growth of Jewish industry and trade are dependent upon 
the maintenance of the momentum provided by continuing immi- 
gration. It is a matter for conjecture whether the withdrawal of 
British troops from the area, the growing competition from 
advanced industrial countries, and the possible continuation of the 
boycott of Jewish products in neighbouring Arab States would not 
outweigh any advantages accruing from the fuller flow of tourists 
which would be induced by more peaceful conditions. Another 
question is whether the high costs of production, and inferior 
quality of some products, in Jewish industry will permit the estab- 
lishment of a firm position in the home market without inordinate 
protection. This problem is at present exaggerated bythe gross over- 
valuation of the Palestine pound in relation to the pound sterling. 

But apart from these uncertainties of the moment the Committee 
believes that, given some central direction, more co-operative 
effort, and a peaceful political atmosphere, Palestine could be 
made to provide further opportunities for prosperous settlement, 
concurrently with an improvement in the living standards of its 
present population. Any forecast of Palestine’s long-term prospect 
must necessarily be viewed against the background of the country’s 
natural resources, which are extremely limited, making Palestine 
peculiarly dependent on foreign trade for raw materials and sup- 
plies of finished goods. Even the exploitation of the natural asset 

mprised in a good soil irradiated by long hours of bright sun- 
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shine is limited by the availability of water. The Commission on 
Palestine Surveys, an American-Zionist financed organization, 
submitted proposals to the Committee “conceived on bold and 
imaginative lines, and worked out in considerable detail by 
American engineers of the highest standing for a ‘Jordan Valley 
Authority’.’”’” The Committee concludes, however, that such bold 
long-term planning presupposes willing co-operation, or at least 
interested neutrality, between all sections of the population and the 
Government. “Moreover, it can have little or no bearing on the 
capacity of Palestine to provide an immediate haven of refuge for 
homeless Jews from Europe.” In this connection the Committee 
had another example of the manner in which “Jewish zeal and 
energy are ready to outrun economic caution of the Western 
pattern”. The Jewish population would be prepared to face an 
all-round cut in standards of living in order to provide a home for 
the homeless. “There is much to admire in this demonstration of 
brotherhood carried, if need be, to the point of sacrifice. But it 
is conceivable that the passionate expansion of an economic 
structure, upon a dubious basis of natural resources, might lead 
to over-development on such a scale as to render it top-heavy to 
the point of collapse. The argument thus returns to the need for 
systematic improvement of the country’s basic resources, for 
which, as already indicated, orderly progress in an atmosphere 
of peaceful collaboration is a sine qua non.” 

Closely bound up with the economic and social condition of 
Palestine has always been the educational system. The Peel 
Report pointed out the bad features of the system, and the great 
disparity between the money spent on Arab and Jewish education 
respectively; it also emphasized that both were nationalist in 
character, drawing particular attention to nationalist propaganda 
in Arab schools. The Anglo-American Committee states that 
Jewish schools are also ‘imbued with a fiery spirit of nationalism 
and have become most effective agencies for inculcating a spirit 
of aggressive Hebrew nationalism”. They show that a much higher 
proportion of the annual Palestinian Budget must be devoted to 
education—most of which will have to be spent on Arab education 
— if the Arab and Jewish Communities are to set themselves the 
goal of compulsory education. Further, “the disparity between the 
standards of living of the two peoples . . . is due very largely to the 
fact that the Jewish professional and middle class so largely out- 
numbers that of the Arabs. This difference can only be removed 
by a very substantial increase in the facilities for higher education 
available to Arabs”. But, says the Committee, all these increases 
‘twill only be possible if the proportion of the Budget now devoted 
to security can be substantially reduced”’. 
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The Land Transfer Regulations of 1940 which, as has already 
heen stated, the Committee recommends should be rescinded, 
were intended to protect the Arab tenant and small owner by pro- 
hibiting the sale of land save to a Palestinian Arab in one area, by 
restricting such sales in another, and allowing unrestricted sale of 
land only in the third. “Their effect has been such as to amount to 
discrimination against the Jews; their tendency is to segregate 
and keep separate Arabs and Jews.’”’ The Committee declares 
itself opposed to any legislation or restrictions discriminating 
against Jew or Arab. It recognizes the need for protecting the 
\rab small owner and tenant, for providing against a large land- 
less Arab population, and for maintaining, indeed for raising, the 
Arab standard of living. But it ‘‘does not believe that the necessary 
protection for the Arab can be provided only by confining the Jew 
to particular portions of Palestine”. On the other hand, leases 
granted by the Jewish National Fund contain a provision that no 
labour other than Jewish shall be employed by the lessee on or 
about, or in connection with the land subject to the lease, and sub- 
eases must contain similar terms. The Committee appreciates 
that one of the reasons for such provisions was to secure employ- 
ment for Jewish immigrants on the land. “‘But it does not think 
that this justifies the retention of stipulations which are harmful 

) co-operation and understanding between Arab and Jew.” It 
goes on to point out that land acquired by the Jewish National 

nd or by the Supreme Moslem Council through its control of 

Moslem Wagf* becomes inalienable, and that this situation 
quires watching, since it would not be to the interests of the 
bitants of Palestine if too large a proportion of the land should 
me inalienable whether held by one organization or another. 

[t is perhaps scarcely surprising that comparatively little is said 

is Report about the future form of government in Palestine 

elf, apart from recommendations regarding the continuation of 
present Mandate until a trusteeship agreement under the 
United Nations Organization can be drawn up. The Committee 
emphatic about the continuance of the Mandate and the need 
British troops to remain in Palestine. It recognizes that the 
position of Great Britain as Mandatory, especially in relation to 
public security, is not a happy one, but it adds, ““We are clear in 

r minds that if British Forces were withdrawn there would be 

nmediate and prolonged bloodshed, the end of which it is im- 

ssible to predict”. In Chapter X the Committee says, “We 

reviewed the solution of the question by partition”. The 
Commission stated that the answer to the question as to 
er the Arabs or the Jews will in the end govern Palestine 


1 Private or public religious endowments. 
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must surely be “‘neither’’, and recommended the termination 
of the Mandate, the partition of the country between Arabs and 
Jews (excepting the Holy Places), and the setting up of two 
independent States, in treaty relations with Great Britain. These 
recommendations were rejected by the Arabs, and they did not 
meet with complete approval by the Jews. They were adopted 
in the first instance by the Government of Great Britain, 
but after a technical commission had been sent to Palestine to 
consider in detail the practical possibilities of partition, the 
Government announced that examination had shown that the 
political, administrative, and financial difficulties involved in the 
proposal to create independent Arab and Jewish States inside 
Palestine were so great that this solution of the problem was 
impracticable. 

The Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry considered the 
matter again and heard the views of various witnesses of great 
experience. Their view is that no partition would have any chance 
unless it was basically acceptable to both Jews and Arabs, and there 
is no sign of that to-day. They declare their belief that “the 
setting up of self-governing institutions is dependent on the will to 
work together on the part of Jews and Arabs. There has been 
little sign of that in recent years, and yet we hope a change may 
take place if, and when, the fear of dominance is removed. We do 


not think that any good purpose would be served by our going into 
further detail; once the will to work together appears, represen- 
tatives of both sides will be of help in framing a constitution; until 
that happens, no step can be taken’’. 


H. G. L. 


1 Chapter XX, paragraph 109. 
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